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LENT AND ML-CAREME. 


YEFORE the fourth century all Christians kept the forty 
) days’ fast which we now call ‘‘ Lent”—its observances 
modified in the Catholic and Episcopal Churches to meet the 
demands of climate and individual occupations, and which 
in one form or another has come to be recognized as a use- 
ful period of religious meditation and repose from festivity. 
The Church of England has obligatory Lenten services, her 
calendar marking them with accuracy and fitting memorial; 
while the Roman Catholics observe this period with unfailing 
zeal, although its disci- 
pline can be relaxed for 
all those unable to endure 


directed. In the same town—of gentle memory—a most suc- 
cessful enterprise was the ‘‘ Penny Concert Organization.” 
These entertainments were given in a large hall for the ben- 
efit of the working classes, who, contributing one penny to the 
general parish fund, fairly packed the place every Wednes- 
day and Saturday evening, the concerts being under the 
most careful and systematic management, the songs and mu- 
sic all sufficiently popular to please the audience, while the pet 
fads or prejudices of the amateur caste, being considered only 
in a general way, no small jealousies or partialities crept in. 
The best ‘‘talent” in the town was secured, and from first 


However that may be, it causes the wildest merriment on 
the village green ; and an ancient dame in Surrey told us 
that during her childhood it was considered a very pious 
and godly deed—one likely to avert the evil-eye—to set up 
a Jack o’ Lent and hurl pennies at him. Who collected this 
copper shower she could not remember, but doubtless it went 
to the parish poor. Mi-Caréme festivities, we fear, however, 
have no religious method in their madness Mi-Caréme 
(French for Mid-Lent) occurs on the Thursday twenty days 
from Ash-Wednesday, and nowhere is it so wildly observed 
as in Paris, where maskers are allowed to roam the streets, 
speaking freely to all 
whom they meet, indul- 
ging in wild antics; and 








a severe course of one 





meal a day and a light 
collation. No one, how- 
ever opposed to church 
discipline, can deny the 
extreme usefulness of 
this forty days’ cessation 
from high living at table 
or festivity in social life. 
It comes in upon the rush 
and whirl of the world’s 
day as does the ‘‘ Ange- 
lus” upon that of each 
rising and setting of the 
sun. Now an arrest is 
laid upon earthly activ- 
ities, a rebuke given to 
earthly ambitions; and 
we are reminded of the 
divine meanings that are 
interwoven with life, and 
of our call to immortal- 
ity. On the merely physi- 
cal plane we have now ¢ 
chance for rest. 
But human nature has 
asserted itself from time 
immemorial, hard to curb 
and restrain, hard to hold 
in check for so long a pe- 
riod as the Lent, or, ac- 
cording to its old name, 
“ Jejunium quadragesi- 
ma”’ (the fast of forty 
days); and so Fashion, 
the giddy dame who no- 
where hesitates at in- 
trusion, has set the ball 
of ‘‘Lenten meetings” 
rolling, and very good 
work is the result. The 
‘‘rose-buds” of the 400, 
as well as their equally 
fair sisters of the good 
old-fashioned ‘‘upper- 
ten-thousand,” have clubs 
for all sorts of charitable 
purposes; ‘‘ sewing Mon- 
days,” where work of a 
coarse useful description 
is done for the parish 
poor, where all can help 
—even girls who were 
hopelessly ignorant of 
the ‘‘ fine art of the nee- 
dle” can learn how to 
baste and hem and 
‘‘pucker a gather,” as 
one of these slim young 
flowers of fashion re- 
marked the other day. 
‘*T shall always respect 
my seamstress after this,” 
said another society fledg- 
ling, who had four times 
ripped out a hem she 
was putting on a towel. 
Evening clubs, with a 
little music and innocent 
recreation, are equally 
popular, a subscription 
dropped into a dainty silk 
bag of ten cents being 
asked from all visitors, 
and the method of one of 
the best of these in an 
Episcopal diocese may 
be quoted as useful to 
new organizers. . The 
sewing meeting was held 
in the church school- 
house, and all the con- 
gregation invited to attend. Those who wished to sew were 
established in one end of the long room, while at the other 
were seats for guests, the space midway having a small con- 
cert platform, where during the course of the evening excel- 
lent music by amateurs was rendered, all present being re- 
quested to donate ten cents to the fund for the parish poor; 
a cup of good coffee and a dainty sandwich being offered as 
refreshment, which, having been donated by various mem- 
bers of the congregation, cost little, and was most acceptable 
both to workers and the general audience. Occasionally— 
happily not too often—a good recitation was given, and 
young talent in the congregation was encouraged and wisely 








Fig. 1.—Woon anp Srtk CostumME.—FRONT. 
[For Back, see Page 261. ] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-12. 
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SPRING TOILETTES. 


to last the concerts proved not only a success, but most sat- 
isfactory from a philanthropic point of view. Sectarianism 
not being allowed to have any weight either in audience or 
performers, people of all creeds generously took part, the 
common needs of humanity, satisfie? on Christian principles, 
being recognized by all. 

How old the special festal days 01 Lent are we cannot say. 
An observance of very ancient date still kept up in England 
is that of on certain days pelting a wooden or stuffed figure 
known as ‘‘ Jack o’ Lent,” and some antiquarians think it 
had its origin in the similar treatment of village ‘‘ ne’er-do- 
wells” who refused to observe the discipline of the fast. 


Fig. 2.—Hovuse Dress with VELVET Rrepon.—FRONT 
[For Back, see Page 261. ] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


while no actual fighting 
or lawlessness is permit 
ted, strangers are treated 
with scant ceremony, a 


group of maskers think 
ing it the finest fun to 
surround and make sport 
of any one not in revel 


ler’s attire No lady ever 
should go out witbout a 

gentleman in the streets 
of Paris during the Mi- 
Caréme frolics; but as 
during the evening the 
boulevards are well worth 
seeing, parties are fre- 

quently made up, the 
protection being in num- 
bers; and with a certain 

care and decorum beauti 

ful sights may be enjoy 

ed, for nowhere are more 
gorgeous Mi-Caréme cos 

tumes displayed. An 
American girl and her 
maid, however, not long 
ago had « dismal experi- 
ence during one of these 
festivals. Miss was 
one of those young people 
who consider it an evi- 
dence of American inde- 
pe ndence, if not patriot- 
ism, to do ‘‘in Rome as 
she would at home,” 
therefore she refused to 
listen to the assurances 
of her French teacher 
that it would be entirely 
out of the question for 
her to go out on Mi-Ca- 
réme protected only by 
her maid, ‘‘I think any 
American girl ought to 
be able to take care of 
herself,” was the answer 
which she considered fit- 
ting and spirited. Ac- 
cordingly about five 
o'clock she sallied forth 
with her decidedly tim 
orous Abigail, and was 
soon part of a surging 
crowd in the gay ave 
nue. How it happened 
the maid could not say, 
but in a moment they 
were surrounded by a 
circle of dancing mask- 
ers, one of whom seize? 
whirling 
her away and out of her 
frightened servant’sreach 
and sight. In vain the 
young lady protested 
her Americanism. Her 
French was fluent, but 
her conduct had no ex- 
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cuse, and into a restau- 
rant she was forced by 
her laughing tormentors, 





who called for refresh- 
ments and demanded ma- 
demoiselle’s purse. In 
the midst of this turmoil, 
noisy only in its inten- 
tion, but of course most 
painful to Miss , she 
fainted for the first time 
in her life, and came to 
consciousness in a drug 
store near by—reaching 
home with her standards of etiquette formed to fit different 
countries, we may safely suppose. The unfortunate com 
panion of her Mi-Caréme escapade fared little better, return 
ing an hour later to denounce the French with all the force 
of her Irish heart and the eloquence of her tongue. 
Mi-Caréme goes off ia a blaze of ballroom glory, and the 
dawn of Friday morning sees Paris in a curious condition— 
the streets deserted by all wearing common dress, while in 
many of the churches the revellers of the day before, un- 
masked, but still in their gay costumes, may be found kneeling 
in prayer, Lent having recommenced, and no more festivity 
being allowed among those who observe it until Easter-Mon- 
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THE GODDESS HYGEIA. 

TINHERE is no blessing given to mankind which is 
| at all comparable to that of health; and this has 
been recognized ever since mankind has been of a 
disposition and capacity to recognize anything at all. 
To go no further back for proof, the Greeks deified 
Hygeia as the patroness of health, as the child, too, 
of Aisculapius, God of Medicine, and so grandchild of 
Apollo, source of life and light; they organized her 
wives consecrating their hair to her; and 
which represented her with a 
foresight and wisdom and of 
and holding in her hand the 
And the ancients were not far amiss 
in the personification, for what is there that deserves 
such eare, such organized attendance and observation, 
after the health of the soul, as the health of the body 
does? 

Acknowledging this fact, then, there some 
simple methods of preservation of such health as may 
which it would be well if every one prac- 
tised. The first of these, of course, lies in the pro 
viding and preparing of proper food, easily assimi- 
lated and fully nourishing, making good blood, food 
which shall be neither too heating in summer nor too 
cooling in winter, and which shall be sufficiently 
tempting to the appetite. They who abjure fried 
meats and fats, half-kneaded and half-baked bread, 
and an undue quantity of sweets and stimulants are 
the ones who will usually best maintain health so 
far as diet has to do with it. But it is always to be 
remembered that too low a diet weakens the body, 
and brings the whole system into that state in which 
it is the ready prey to disease—a fact which those 
good people who find themselves blest with a plethora 
of flesh, and are endeavoring to reduce it, will do 
well to consider before their endeavor has become 
disastrous. 
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And after food, can there be anything more vital 
than sleep? Sleep, that all the poets have invoked, 
Spenser and Shakespeare and Young and Shelley 
giving it immortal lines; sleep, whose preciousness is 
never known till it is lost; sleep, in pure air, in clean 
beds, in the dark, undisturbed by noises which thin 
it to the point of dreams; sleep, which refreshes and 
repairs the brain, rests the body, brightens the eye 
and the cheek and the lip, strains worries and vexa- 
tions so that they wear another face in the morning 
light; sleep, in which the young grow and the old 
maintain their growth; sleep, sweetest of mysteries, 
pleasantest of facts, dearest of bodily blessings! 

Another very important consideration in this mat- 
ter of the preservation of health is the imperative 
necessity of exercise. Those who take a few languid 
or gracefully slow steps about the house, or up and 
down stairs, or from the door to the carriage have no 
conception of the nature of exercise, although they 
ought to have a very full realization of the need of it. 
Shopping and calling may be fatiguing, but they are 
not exercise. There should be taken a brisk walk 
every day; and where there is no physical work to do 
which necessitates the movement of the arms, then 
there should be some apparatus arranged at home 
which would allow them to use the muscles of the 
upper portion of the body, circulating the blood in 
those parts, expanding the lungs, and arousing the 
liver, in the same way that a walk makes the blood 
spin through the lower limbs and the heart, the rapid 
movement of the great tide of life thus brought about 
doing much to create heat and perspiration and elim- 
inate impurities. 

And this suggests the next step in the business, 
which is the bath, the use of which is one of the 
surest indications of the passage of men from the 
savage to the civilized state. The bath, if taken only 
by means of a basin and sponge, relieves the pores 
of the skin of whatever may have clogged them, 
while it gives also a desirable exhilaration to the 
superficial nerves, which helps very largely in the 
maintenance of its vigor. And when to the bathing 
is added the friction, which removes all old accu- 
mulation, stimulating the glands, dissolving obstrue- 
tions, making room for fresh material, and crea- 
ting energy for all the minute vessels into which the 
blood can searcely be sent sufficiently in any other 
way, Hygeia herself could ask no more. So valuable 
is this that when for any reason bathing is impos- 
sible, dry friction can almost take its place in reme- 
dial and beneficial effect. 

Food, sleep, exercise, cleanliness, then, are the four 
great agents which should be relied on by those who 
desire health for themselves or for those in their 
charge; and care concerning these things should be 
taken by every mother or other person who has the 
care of young people. For with health we may 
all do our part in the world, even if it be no great 
part; we may do ourselves justice,and return the 
talent doubled, if no more. But without health we 
can do little: Energy does not exist, the brain is in- 
fertile, life seems doubtfully worth living, and we 
envy, even if we are in a palace, the stout work- 
woman whose heart is light as her foot. In health 
is attunement with the divine ordering of the uni- 
verse, and perfect health has a beauty ail its own. 


SACRIFICE IN UNIFORM. 

dagen RE is a kind of sacrifice that is always ready for dress 

parade; that even amid the rush of the crowd counts its 
beads and crosses itself, always conscious of the contrast be- 
tween its act and the pursuits of the majority. Of all places 
where this sacrifice in uniform is found, it is most unplea- 
sant, perhaps, in the home, for there it takes the liberty to 
try experiments and to pose, and even to use tyranny in car- 
rying out its purpose. It always works systematically, and 
has its hoard of maxims that are ready to be fired into the 
camp of ease at any minute. But the sentence that it uses 
oftenest and most effectively is, ‘‘I feel it to be my duty.” 
The do-as-you-please brother is always silenced by this. He 
may whisper under his breath something that he has not the 
courage to offer to the hearing of any woman, but he only 
whistles to conceal his annoyance, while he devoutly wishes 
that the self-appointed mentor would take a vacation from 
her saintliness, and step down to the level where humanity 
appears in citizens’ dress. He encounters some pretty world- 
ling, whose frivolity has many times brought forth one of 
the home criticisms, and the butterfly, with possibly an igno- 
ble purpose lurking behind the sweet speech, is so patient 
with his foibles, and so ready to be helpful without the least 
fuss, and with nothing of the martyr air of sacrifice, that it 
is quite natural for him to regard her through simple con- 
trast as something necessary to his happiness. Sometimes he 
wishes she were his sister, and it does really seem a pity that 
young men in his case, with one portentous sister, have not 
another of the opposite kind just to balance values, and to 
save them from the mistake of marrying a shallow woman 
in order to get an agreeable wife. However she is not his 
sister and her sweet ways are his refuge from the injured 
looks and sharp reproofs of his home, and he marries her, 
and perhaps finds that the soft, attractive manner that won 
him is not all that he needs for life’s exigencies; and then 
he finds himself creating an ideal—a woman who has the 
strength of the one and the sweetness of the other; one who 
can offer womanly help without imposing a burdensome 
sense of obligation upon the receiver. He will probably 
never have the opportunity to prove to himself that his 
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ideal may be realized, his loyalty to his marriage vows will 
preclude that, and so he will join that vast company who 
are bearing the burden of a secret disappointment. 

The true relation between love and sacrifice is understood. 
Victor Hugo offers his picture of sacrificial womanhood 
when he makes one of his characters say, ‘‘ She loved much 
and suffered much.” We know that the highest and deep- 
est love cannot be separated from suffering; we feel also 
that there is no suffering for others that can work noble ends 
that has not its root in love, and the sacrifice that springs 
from this root exhales the perfume of its purpose, as does 
the flower, without seeming self-consciousness. 


DAUGHTER AT HOME, 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
X.—UNMARRIED. 


ee the storm and stress period is over, the coming 
and going of the lover having proved to be only an 
episode, if your little woman seems destined to be yours al- 
ways, the light and blessing of the home, then, dear mother, 
may you settle down to a great content. Not merely that 
now you may have her to yourself—were that your sole feel- 
ing it would be very selfish—but the thoughtful woman, 
looking forth on the shoals and quicksands of life, seeing 
how unfortunately some apparently advantageous marriages 
turn out, and the elements of uncertainty “that enter into 
every union of the complemental halves which compose the 
human being man, must draw a free breath when her d: wugh- 
ter decides to remain unwed. Here, at least, is peace and 
safety, though there may be rapture and a higher develop- 
ment in the other choice. 

If I had to decide for my daughter whether, in view of 
her greater happiness, she should marry or remain single, I 
would find the task difficult. In marriage, the ordering of 
her life is taken in a great measure out of her own hands; 
she must bend to circumstance; she is modified by the in- 
fluences which have surrounded her husband all his life; 
she takes to herself in his relativesya new set of kindred, 
who may or may not be agreeeble to her. The single life 
is much less complex, and it offers her what poets have sung, 
and heroes died for—independence. : 

Considering these things, the mother ¢ annot be deeply re- 
gretful if fate has given her an “ old-maid ” di wughter. The 
aim should be to make er content as deep as the mother’s 
own. For this the old charms are still good —employment 
and freedom. Continue to entertain and cherish her hobby; 
if it is a worthy one, it will furnish her a life-work. And do 
your best, dear mothe r, to place her in an untrammelled posi- 
tion in your house. Give her a suite of rooms, if you can; 
let her furnish them in her own taste; let her invite her own 
guests; let her have her private purse, appropriate to the 
family income, or allow her to work and earn her own in- 
come if she prefers or it is necessary. It would not be hard 
for your daughter to go out every day to teach, or to do this 
or that, if she came home every night with a feeling of sat- 
isfaction and rest in her surroundings. This she would be 
certain to do if she were established in her father’s house in 
that position of freedom which every adult human being 
craves and has a right to; if she were not watched or dic- 
tated to, her actions criticised, advice thrust upon her, fault 
found with her. How often do we see single women made 
perfectly miserable in their father’s or mother’s home by 
treatment fit only for a child, and a stupid and headstrong 
child at that! How much more often do we see the unmar 
ried woman leave her home because she cannot endure it, 
even place herself in a cramped, uncomfortable position, 
where she must give herself to hard, grinding labor, and suf 
fer and half starve, while there is plenty at home, and she 
might be, if properly appreciated and decently treated, the 
very sunshine of it! 

How often do we see a woman of mature years kept in the 
most galling slavery to the whims of a selfish mother or an 
exacting father, bound in chains by her shrinking nature, 
which hates to battle with the world, by her inability to do 
anything to support herself, by her total dependence for 
m vney, though the family purse may be ample! Alas, too, 
how many have we seen enter an unworthy marriage, or one 
of convenience, in the hope of ending a life of discomfort at 
home! 

Such a woman is to be deeply pitied, but the parents who 
have let her grow up a dependent, helpless creature, with- 
out the respect of herself or any one else, have been guilty 
of a grave mistake, to call it by the miidest name. 

The unmarried daughter may be—she usually is—(except 
where poverty makes every additional mouth a burden) a 
welcome member of the household. She is not considered 
an incumbrance; on the contrary, the mother often feels 
that she could not get along without her, yet how seldom 
does she make this sentiment manifest. 

Frequently it is the case that on the death of her father 
the daughter inlierits independent property, while during 
his life she has been uncomfortable and hampered in every 
way. When the money comes into her hands she is of 
course unfitted by education and habits of life for taking 
care of it, or protecting it or herself from sharpers. What 
a dismal failure is her life! What criminal neglect is that 
on the part of parents which leaves a grown woman the 
helpless, unresisting prey of the stranger! 

Nothing would be easier than to give examples to illus. 
trate my statements. The world is full of these wrecked 
and plundered lives. Meek, gray-baired women are in 
every body’s acquaintance spending the down-hill of life in 
hard, half-paid labor because they have been obliged to in 
trust their little fortune to unscrupulous persons—often rel 
atives—who calmly pocketed it or carelessly lost it, and left 
their victims to get their living as they could. The very 
qualities that made the woman the prey of the spoiler seal 
her lips, and the world rarely discovers from her—if indeed 
she knows herself—how she has been defrauded. 

Some of the most charming women I have known have 
been unmarried; and they have often been self-supporting 
and living their own lives in their own homes. 

Great changes are silently going on in the lives of single 
women, especially in our cities. More and more every year 
they are taking up independent work; more and more they 
are establishing homes of their own. 

It may be urged by readers of these papers that I have 
not taken into account the difficulties under which mothers 
labor, that I have assumed them to be free to guide their 
own lives and those of their children. In reply to which I 
will say that if I have not spoken of it, it is not because I have 
not thought of it. I know full well the hampered life of 
many mothers. But I have not mentioned it for the reason 
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that I am not dealing with the relations of husband and 
wife; because, also—except in exaggerated cases—a mother 
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is able to do much toward shaping her daughter's career, 
notwithstanding her own limited power. If she is unable to 
carry out. all my suggestions, she can at least let her own 
conduct be governed by the spirit of them. So much as 
this any mother can do, and that in itself will make the path 
of the daughter much easier. It goes without saying that 
daughters have reciprocal obligations which they cannot 
overlook, and which the conscientious younger woman will 
always be quick to acknowledge. 
THE END. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER WEDDING DRESSES. 

| RIDAL dresses in preparation for Easter weddings are of 

ivory white satin or thickly repped faille, draped in front 
with lace, crépe de Chine, or silk muslin. When brocades 
are preferred, the ground is faille strewn with satin figures, 
large roses, leaves, thistles, or true-lovers’ knots. The rich 
brocades are made with quaint simplicity, the bodice 
rounded below the throat, and trimmed there with a fall of 
lace (like the old-fashioned bertha), which curves up high on 
the shoulders, above very long sleeves wrinkled like gloves 
around the arms, and extending over the wrists, where they 
meet short white kid gloves. The full skirt is gathered to 
the bodice, and has a graceful soft train which follows every 
motion of the wearer. 

Lace sleeves and a lace yoke are on wedding dresses of 
satin, with a continuous front breadth of crépe de Chine 
caught up on the left side as a Greek drapery, and held there 
by a cluster of orange blossoms with a trailing branch. 
Other orange blossoms are clustered at the top of the high 
sleeves, some smaller blooms are set on the wrists, and still 
smaller buds are on the satin slippers. Lace veils in long 
scarf shape are arranged to fall entirely at the back from un- 
der a half-wreath of orange blossoms, and are fastened by 
jewelled pins. Tulle veils drape the figure more amply, but 
are shorter than they have been. 

BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 

Pale gray, violet, and lilac gowns for bridemaids are 
suggested by English modistes, but the preference here is for 
while, rose, or green dresses at spring weddings. Spotted 
mousseline de soie, with large spots or with the petit pois 
dots, is being used for these youthful gowns, and the same 
fabric is also embroidered for skirts with Marguerites or rose 
garlands above the hem and smaller flowers scattered above. 
Crépe de Chine and the soft repped bengalines are made into 
princesse gowns that button behind, like the Josephine gown 
lately illustrated in the Bazar, and will be worn with low- 
crowned straw hats, trimmed with spring blossoms, and large 
choux and shirred facings of colored crape. Brocades with 
small flowered designs or with Pompadour flowered stripes 
are pretty for bridemaids to wear when made with full nearly 
seamless bodice, very long gigot sleeves, and straight skirt, 
with all the fulness at the back, and pointed there to fall a few 
inches on the floor. Simple gowns of plain China silks have 
half-low bodices, filled out with a fichu-guimpe of silk muslin, 
and full sleeves of the same transparent fabric, with wrist- 
bands and flat bows of gauze ribbon. 


GOING-AWAY GOWNS 

Fashionable tailors make brides’ travelling dresses of gray 
or fawn-colored plaid woollens, with a straight skirt and a 
coat bodice, double-breasted, lapped to the left, and fastened 
by coachmen’s pearl buttons over a plastron and collar of 
white linen, with pencil stripes of red or blue. Going-away 
gowns imported from Paris are of black and white checked 
wools—quarter-inch checks are best—outlined with a thread 
of orange or red. These have the nearly straight skirt 
caught up on the left hip by three black velvet bows or by 
large crocheted buttons to show a lower skirt of black ben- 
galine. The bodice is a deep coat-basque that falls epen in 
front, disclosing a lapped waistcoat of black bengaline; a 
plastron and collar inside this vest is of yellow or red Sicili- 
enne (like the threads of the checked wool) shirred in many 
rows, and a similar touch of color is in the wrists of the 
small leg-o’-mutton sleeves. Still other travelling gowns, 
liked because not too bride-like, have a straight English 
skirt of navy blue serge attached to a girdle slashed and 
laced to follow the figure, and worn with a shirt- waist of 
striped silk under a serge jacket. This blue jacket is fitted 
at the back and loose in front, and looks very pretty over a 
silk waist with pink and white hair-lines, its turned-over 
collar held by knotted ends of navy blue silk. 

JACKETS AND CAPES. 

Tailors are making spring jackets open in front to wear 
with or without a movable vest that is easily fastened in the 
armholes by buttons. Very gay cloths are used for these 
vests, in stripes of English pink and cream, or the plaid 
cloths with green and yellow bars; several waistcoats may 
belong to one jacket. Rough dark blue diagonal stuffs are 
liked for the jackets, with facing of faille on the long rolling 
collar. 

White cloth shoulder capes for early spring and summer are 
laid in side pleats on the back and shoulders, and have dou- 
ble-breasted revers fronts that are very effective. Alternate 
capes of gray and white cloth have pointed edges braided 
with gold, and a deep white collar. 

Worth uses the black corded guipure laces for a wired 
Medicis collar and yoke of pretty cloth mantles that have 
one end thrown over the shoulder in troubadour fashion. 
The trimming isaslight vine of silk embroidery, or else black 
braiding in a slender design with the cloth cut out between 
the lines. Suéde, drab, and red cloth mantles of this kind 
are for carriage and evening wear. 

GRANDMOTHERS’ DRESSES. 

Felix makes attractive gowns of twelve or fourteen yards 
of rich silk in the plain styles worn by our grandmothers— 
the round or slightly pointed waist with a ribbon belt, high 
shouldered sleeves cut very long on the wrists, and a full 
skirt sewed to the waist without a foundation skirt. These 
gowns are worn by hostesses at small dinners or on after- 
noons at home, and are trimmed with a fraise or a length- 
wise frill of creamy lace of large effective design. The skirt 
has a slight demi-train, and is made quite long all around, 
testing the grace of the wearer in walking. 

BLACK GRENADINE WITH PLAID SILK, 

Among novel dresses are those of black canvas grenadine 
combined with gay plaid silk, as red with black, or a tartan 
of blue with green, or a French plaid of violet with Suede 
and gray. <A pretty Paris model has red and black plaid for 
three of its skirt breadths, and the wide black grenadine for 
three other breadths; the black is in front, slightly draped 
with a red satin ribbon flat bow, and all the grenadine 
breadths are finished with a five-inch bias fold piped with 
red satin to imitate a hem. The bodice of the plaid has 
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grenadine in folds down the back, crossing the shoulders, and 
forming a fichu or guimpe in front. The leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves are of the plaid, with pipings and buttons at the 
wrist. Red ribbon two inches wide covers the standing col- 
lar, and ends in two points and a strap infront. The skirt is 
mounted on a foundation skirt, and is hooked on the bodice 
just below the waist line, straps of red ribbon concealing the 
hooks. 
TEA GOWNS. 

Tea gowns are made very full, with the bodice shirred in 
the back, and revers fronts thrown widely back to disclose 
the whole inner front of contrasting material. Felix uses 
ombré silks for fronts of gowns, in stripes imitating the deli- 
cate shading of the luminous fountains of the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Crépe de Chine in Suéde or gray tones is for the gath- 
ered gown, with sleeves opening over ombré sleeves, and a 
Medicis collar, girdle, etc., of velvet beautifully wrought. 

House gowns of fine wool, with fronts of the plaid silks 
of new colors, are chosen for the morning, but are worn to 
receive one’s friends in all day, and even when offering a 
cup of tea in the afternoon. These are closer gowns, of 
princesse shape, though with full gathered back, and their 
style is completed by the Bernhardt.sleeves in folds around 
the arms from wrist to shoulder. A fawn-colored wool 
gown has its long full front of plaid, green, and violet taffeta, 
with collar and vandykes of green velvet corded with gold. 
An aubergine gown has green and Suéde plaid silk fronts, 
with green velvet collar and cuffs. 

Very youthful house gowns are of the large-figured, satin- 
striped India silks in a straight full skirt that has its front 
breadth continuing up to the left shoulder of a tucked 
bodice of plain surah or India silk. Red India silk in flow- 
er stripes for a full skirt and plain red surah for the tucked 
waist make a gay little dress for the house, while for quieter 
tastes are mauve or blue silks spotted with white for the 
skirt, and plain blue or mauve surah for the bodice. 

DRESSY PARASOLS. 

Mousseline de soie parasols are among the choicest for 
dressy wear, and are gathered full over silk, with double 
frills on the edge, and much puffed frilling around the 
ferrule. They have the fashionable full look when closed, 
and come in réséda shades, cream, pink, lavender, brilliant 
poppy red, and black. The new parasols are made rather 
flat, with nine ribs nineteen inches deep, and pimento stick, 
with top to match. Coaching parasols and those for gen- 
eral use have light club sticks and tops mounted with plaid 
silks, or with wide-striped silk, or else with bordered surahs. 
India silks of light colors are similarly mounted, and a bow 
of the material is tied on the stick. A novelty is a star- 
shaped fulness of net, crépe lisse, or silk muslin, extending 
from the centre of the parasol out over the plainly stretched 
fabric. Light sticks showing twelve inches below the closed 
parasol are delicately carved, or are mounted with stained 
ivory. 

VARIETIES. 

Very short gloves are introduced in Paris; they are fast- 
ened by but two buttons, and are of glacé kid instead 
of the undressed kid. Perfumed gloves are also worn by 
Parisiennes. 

Spring muffs are a new fancy, made of peau de soie 
in all the tan shades. Flower muffs, especially those of vio- 
lets, are ordered with visiting dresses, and still others are 
composed of row after rew of frills of mousseline de soie with 
needle-worked edges, ornamented with a bouquet of violets, 
orchids, or other flowers. 

New wool jerseys repeat some of the best designs for dress 
bodices, and are themselves so stylish as well as so comfort- 
able that they are again very much worn. The Figaro jacket 
fronts on an Eiffel red jersey open over a lapped black Sici- 
lienne vest which has a slight vine of embroidery in the Eiffel 
shades as a border. Pale blue, Nile green, and salmon pink 
jerseys are full from the shoulders to the waist, with vest 
and collar lightly braided with black, and to deepen the touch 
of black a waist ribbon of black satin is tied in a many-loop 
ed bow in front. The yachting jerseys in navy blue, Eiffel, 
or black have narrow vines of white embroidery on the 
deep collar and pointed girdle, with a striped plastron like a 
sailor’s shirt in the open space below the throat. 

For information received thanks are due the Messrs. Rep- 
FERN; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JAMES MCCREERY & 
Co.; ALTMAN & Co.; and Amasa Lyon & Co. 


PERSONAT.. 

AFTER five years of labor, Engineer Lindenthal has secured 
the endorsement of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
and has enlisted capital for the construction of a single-span 
bridge, three thousand feet (or half a mile) long, over the 
Hudson River. The anchorages demanded by his plan 
would be half as large as the Capitol at Washington, and 
would contain fifty per cent. more masonry than the largest 
of the Egyptian pyramids. The cables would be four feet 
in diameter, and the towers five hundred feet high, while the 
bridge proper would contain ten railroad tracks. 

—Mrs. Caroline Donovan, who lately died in Baltimore at 
the age of eighty-seven, gave $100,000 to found a Chair of 
English Literature in Johns Hopkins University. With the 
gift she stated her strong belief that a thorough knowledge 
of the English language and literature was of greater con 
sequence to the English-speaking student, and would prove 
a more adequate mental training, than either an academic or 
a scientific course, for which it should be made the broad 
foundation. 

—Mr. Edward P. Clark, treasurer of the fund for the edu 
cation of the children of the late Philip H. Welch, has had the 
pleasure of transferring to trustees for Mrs. Welch the sum 
of $25,927, made up of contributions varying from twenty- 
five cents to five thousand dollars. Philip Welch died on 
February 25, 1889, writing, almost up to the last hour of his 
life, while wrung by the tortures of a hopeless and lingering 
malady, those quips and cranks which delighted thousands 
of newspaper readers who never knew their authorship. 
Since Hood’s, no story of a literary man’s struggle with 
poverty and sickness has been more pathetic. The sub- 
scription shows, no doubt, not only the gratitude of the pub- 
lic to one of its cleverest entertainers, but the admiration of 
that public for patient and silent heroism. 

—The Czar is said by an old comrade to be an illiterate 
man, writing a school-boy hand, and strewing his manuscript 
with mistakes in spelling and grammar. He prefers to re- 
side at the chateau of Gatschina chiefly because the hour’s 
distance of that splendid palace from St. Petersburg gives 
him a sense of comparative security from assassination. The 
few and simple precautions which it is thought necessary to 
take in this calm retreat are these: the whole domain, in- 
cluding palace, gardens, park, and forest, is surrounded by a 
high wall, which is again guarded by an entrenched camp. 
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The hundreds of sentries on the wall, many miles in extent, 
are changed every hour. Every road and foot-path is patrolled 
incessantly, and no one is allowed to leave or enter the rail 
way station or approach the chateau without a pass. Last of 
all, the secret police search every corner of the palace at least 
twice a day. After this free and easy existence of hi: PPS 
confidence in his subjects, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Emperor dreads the disloyal precincts of the Hermitage 
or the Winter Palace 

—When Queen Victoria travels by rail a pilot-engine is run 
fifteen minutes in advance of the royal train throughout the 
entire journey, and no other train or car is allowed to run on 
or across the line during an interval of thirty minutes from 
the time of its passage. Between the appearance of the pilot 
and that of her Majesty's train no cars are allowed to run on 
the opposite track. All crossing gates where no 
kept are locked an hour before the train is duc 
gress is telegraphed from station to station. These means 
safety seem to be quite as efficient as Punch's fataous expe 
dient of strapping a railway director to the front of the engine. 

—Eleven Danish young women lately matriculated at th 
University of Copenhagen. Miss Anna Hude, a graduate 
of that institution, bas been appointed assistant in the his 
torical department of the imperial archives, and has taken 
the gold medal of the University for historical proticiency 
At the Paris Exposition gold medals were conferred upon 
Mrs. Ida Hansen and seven other Danish women. 

Lotta is rated as the richest single woman in the world 
who has earned her own money. Her wise mother, who is 
an excellent woman of business, watches the markets, and 
invests the actress’s funds as fast as she receives them. The 
little ‘‘ Marchioness”” owns a hotel in Boston, an apartment 
house in New York, and other real estate in Washington, 
Chicago, and Long Branch, besides stocks and bonds. 

—The association of working-girls’ societies will hold a 
convention at the Assembly Rooms of the Metropolitan 
Opera-house in this city on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, April 15th, 16th, and 17th, at the call of Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, chairman, and Miss Virginia Potter, secre 
tary, of the Executive Committee. The object of the conven 
tion is to promote a stronger bond of sympathy among ex 
isting clubs, to instruct those who are organizing new soci 
eties, and to develop new schemes and ideas for the benefit 
of working-girls. These working-girls’ societies are self-sup 
porting organizations of busy women and girls to securé 
means of self-improvement, and are governed by the mem 
bers for the members. The programme for the meetings is 
broad and significant, and all people who are interested in 
their objects are cordially invited 

The Saturday Morning Club, an association of young 
women in Boston who meet to study literature, lately pre 
sented the Antigone of Sophocles before a critical audience 
of their townswomen, distributing the proceeds of the tick- 
ets among various charities. The results of long and careful 
study were apparent in the charming rendering of this beau 
tiful Greek play. 

—Will Carleton, the poet, whose homely verses have found 
their way to the popular heart, is a tall, fine-looking man of 
middle age, with cordial manners and an air of unaffected 
manliness. Mr. Carleton’s home is in Brooklyn, and the 
people of that town are always glad when they can win his 
sweet-faced wife and himself to teas and receptions. The 
author of Farm Ballads, Farm Festivals, and City Legends 
is as approachable as a boy, and we do not wonder that he 
made a pleasing impression on the memory of an Ohio un 
dergraduate, who makes Mr. Carleton the subject of an arti 
cle in the Writer. 

—The sudden death, by apoplexy, in Washington, on 
March 14th, of Mrs. John F. Hurst saddened a wide circle 
of friends. As the wife of Bishop Hurst, she occupied a po 
sition of eminence and influence, but her rare accomplish 
ments and winning grace would have made her conspicuous 
in any place. Mrs. Hurst was the author of a series of ex 
cellent biographical works, among them Good Women of His 
tory, Life of Elizabeth Christine, and Life of (Jueen Louise 
Her maiden name was Catharine Elizabeth La Monte 

—Sir Henry Parkes, the real founder of British domination 
in Australia, is the possessor of a lucky sixpence. It is, the 
money which he earned by holding a horse when he first 
stepped ashore from an emigrant ship at Sydney half a cen 
tury ago, a friendless and penniless emigrant. He is very 
proud of the coin, which he always carries about with him 
for luck. 

—Qneen Victoria maintains four physicians in ordinary, 
and each of them receives a salary of £200 a year, but in re 
ality her Majesty never sees any of them except Sir William 
Jenner and Dr. Reid, her resident medical attendant 

—Miss Louise de la Ramée, better known as ‘' Ouida, 
lives in a Florentine palace. Her habitation is as gorgeous 
as the domiciles of her imagination. At the end of a long 
series of stately and splendid rooms, rich with paintings, 
statuary, furniture, and bric-d-brac, is the boudoir where the 
novelist gives occasional audience to her few visitors. The 
room is crowded with exotics, and lighted by only two wax 
candles with butterfly shades. In this scented darkness 
‘*Ouida” sits by her tea table, clad in a tea gown of bronz 
velvet and fur, or of gorgeous brocade with gold embroidery, 
and discourses of the decadence of England, the degradation 
of Italy, and the general decline of the picturesque. If 
asked about her work, she objects to the term, and says that 
she prefers to call it her ‘‘ inspiration 

—Mrs. Lee C. Harby is one of the latest of the new school 
of Southern writers to take up her abode in New York. She 
is the daughter of a rich South Carolina rice planter, who 
was ruined by the war. In 1888 she published, in the Maga 
zine of American History, an article called ‘‘ The City of a 
Prince,” which was republished in England, Germany, and 
Russia, gaining her an election as Fellow of the American 
Historical Association. The Harpers announce in an early 
number of Harper's Magazine an article by her entitled 
‘Texan Types and Contrasts.” Mrs. Harby is tall and 
stately in appearance, has dark hair, and laughing haze! 
eyes, and is a typical Southerner 

—The iate Mrs. Dorothy Hancock White, who lived to the 
great age of ninety-one years, was the grandniece of Gov 
ernor John Hancock, and was named after his wife. the fa 
mous Dorothy Quincy—Holmes's charming ‘‘ Dorothy Q 
In her girlhood Mrs. White lived in the historic ‘‘ Hancock 
House,” and was trained under the eye of its elegant mistress, 
retaining all her life a certain old-time courtliness and grace 
of manner inculcated by her illustrious aunt. As Miss Dolly 
Gardner she was a reigning beauty, and when she went down 
from Beacon Hill to King’s Chapel on a Sunday, irresistible 
in her big bonnet, long fur-trimmed ‘‘ pelisse,” and low slip- 
pers, the young swells of the town used to linger on the cor 
ner of Tremont Street to catch a glimpse of her. Her fa 
ther, John Gardner, was one of the earliest postmasters of 
the new republic, and his commission, received from Benja- 
min Franklin, is carefully treasured by his grandchildren 
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IN A NEW YORK DIET KITCHEN. 

id )R the Sick Poor,” reads the inscription 

over the doorway of five humble kitch- 

ens, each in some quarter of the city where 

here is plenty of sickness and poverty to call 
for aid 

The Diet Kitchen is a remarkably simple, 
direct, and effective form of benevolence, 
which goes on its quiet way, making very lit- 
tle display of its good work, rarely attracting 
public attention, and deserving much larger 
donations than it receives. 

A morning visit to a single kitchen will suf- 
ficiently explain the work of all. It is really 
a kitchen, and a basement kitchen this one, 
which is entered by rough stone steps from a 
narrow sidewalk. The windows are filled 
with homely, cheerful geraniums, and a neat 
white muslin curtain is tacked up at the half- 
glassdoor. There is nothing in the large plain 
clean room which could not be reproduced, or 
at least imitated, in the homes of its poor vis- 
itors. A spotless floor, a few mats, plain, 
thoroughly dusted chairs, Turkey red curtains 
at the long cupboard shelves, and a few bright 
cheap advertisement pictures are the principal 
furnishings. 

Behind the Turkey red curtains are long 
rows of second-hand boots and shoes in all 





Fig. 3.—INNER VIEW OF CAPE FOR COAT ON 
PaGE 261. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 41-44. 





sizes, the gifts of friends; 
also piles of warm hoods 
and mittens, to be given 
out for the comfort of 
scantily clothed women 
and children. The fair 
directress of this partic- 
ular kitchen enlists her 
friends to work ,on these 
plain, serviceable articles 
during the summer, and 
she now exults in the pos- 
session of means for giv- 
ing comfort to some who 
would otherwise be unfit- 
ted to meet the cold storms 
of winter 

But to the active work 
of the day. There is a 
regularly employed ma- 
tron, whose duty it is to 
visit the sick and poor in 
their own homes, and thus 
become better acquainted 
with their needs. But to- 
day, as on many other 
days, her place in serving 
food in the kitchen is tak- 
en by the directress her- 
self, and it is she who is 
presiding at the big tin 
milk can in the rear of the 
room She is a fresh- 
faced, brilliant society wo- 
man, who will, perhaps, 
to-night be a vision of 
beauty in silks and dia- 
monds. This morning, in 
a plain dark gown and 
bonnet, with no bright or- 
naments nor avy sign of 
elegance to incite the 
envy of her poor visitors, 
she cheerfully greets each 
one who presents a requi- 
sition from one of the diet 
dispensaries, making sure 
of the genuineness of each 
one’s claim, and fills the 
little pail or pitcher with 
as much ease and grace as 
if she were serving a cup 
of chocolate to some of 
her elegant gusts in the 
up-town home.  Sonie- 
times it is one pint, some- 
times two, but the direc- 
tress makes no mistakes. 

More than the refresh- 
ing drink for a sick mo- 
ther or child at home, the 
visitor prizes the words 
of comfort and encourage- 
ment which fall from the 
lips of the prosperous wo- 
man and melt the heart 
of her unfortunate sister 
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Fig. 1.—Care with Revers Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 30 and 31. 
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genuine interest and inspiration are these. 
Sometimes there is a little homely advice, only 
a little, about the treatment of the baby’s mea- 
sles, or the best way to keep Tom away from the 
saloon. The directress has a good memory, 
born of the genuine interest which she feels 
in those whom she so graciously serves, and 
makes no blunders in her inquiries for the 
Kates and Margarets, the Johnnies and Tims, 
belonging in the poor families. She addresses 
one in German and another in French, for 
sickness and poverty are no respecters of na- 
tionality. If it is a child whose small hands 
reach out for the pail of milk, there is always 
a pleasant word, perhaps a nice bonbon; and 
if the fingers are blue with cold, there is a pair 
of warm mittens behind the red curtains. Do 
you not think that the child’s sincere gratitude, 
whether carefully expressed in words or only 
made known by a brightening of the sad face, 
brings greater happiness to the heart of the 
directress than could a dozen decorated toilet 
cushions and draperies which might, instead, 
have been the result of her summer mornings” 
work on the long hotel piazza? 

There is a story of poverty, misfortune, mis- 
ery, sin, or crime to be told with nearly every 
visitor. But the clean, wholesome room and 
neatly dressed hostess have evidently had their 
influence on them all, for nearly all are neatly 
even when very poorly clothed, and the vari- 





Fig. 2.—Back or Capp, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 30 and 81. 


ous pitchers and pails 
which are presented are 
usually clean and shin- 
ing. Many are nicely 
wrapped in brown paper, 
and some are concealed 
under a convenient cape 
or shawl. 

The Diet Kitchens be- 
gan this beneficent work 
seventeen years ago, and 
it has steadily increased 
ever since. Nolarge sub- 
scriptions are received, 
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consequently the strictest 
economy is necessary in 
all the departments. No 
milk or beef tea is given 
out unless the request is 
accompanied by a requi- 
sition from one of the dis 
pensary physicians. 
Nearly 15,000 patients 
have received aid from 
the Diet Kitchens the past 
year, amounting to over 
160,000 pints of milk and 
30,000 of beef tea, the two 
staples; and over $4000 
ehas been expended for 
milk alone. The largest 
sum of money received 
from a single source the 
past year was a gift of 
$1000 from the city Trea- 
sury, but there have been 
generous donations of gar- 
ments, fruit and flowers, 
bread, and other necessa- 
ries, and at Thanksgiv- 
ing the friends of the pa- 
trons responded to their 
appeal by a subscription 
of nearly $3000. The 
largest number of patients 
has been helped at the 
kitchen on the East 
Side, where 3200 weary 
pilgrims have been solaced 
and refreshed in their sor- 
rowful life journey, and 
learned to bless the gen- 
tle, womanly hands and 
hearts that were moved to 
this gracious charity. 
HELEN M. Norru. 








DRESS OF EMPRESS 
AGRIPPINA. 





No. sentimental, stereo- 
typed expressions of sym- 
pathy, offered as a matter 
of course, but words of 


Fig. 1.—Samor JACKET FOR Fig. 2.—Sprine Coat FoR Fig. 3.—JACKET FOR 

CHILD FROM 2 TO 38 YEARS GIRL FROM 10 TO 12 Giri FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS 
OLD. YEARS OLD. OLD. 

For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see 


plement, No. LIL., Figs. 24-29. Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 13-23. Suppl., No, VIII, Figs. 57-62. 


Fig. 4.—CLoakK FoR GIRL 
FROM 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—For Back, see Page 
For pattern and description see 260.—[For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 45-56.) 





GRIPPINA, wife of 

the Emperor Claudi- 
us, had a robe woven en- 
tirely of gold. In that 
period cloth and tissues 
of gold were the custom- 
ary fabrics for state and 
ceremonial robes. Also 
they were much in re- 
uest for hangings and 
ecorations. 
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‘“MERCHANT OF VENICE.”’—Act IIL, Scenr IIl.—Drawn psy E. A. ABBEY. 


SONG IN THE 
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A Romance of To-vay. 


LYONESSE.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 

Avruor or “ For Fartu anv Frervom,” “Tur Worip 
Went Very Weis Turn,” “ Att Sorts anp 
Conpitions oF Men,” “* Tur Bewt. oF 
Sr. Pavw’s,” FTo., Kero. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CLEVEREST MAN IN LONDON. 
LEC FEILDING — everybody, even 


SAX those who had never seen him, called 
him Alec—stood before the fire in his own 
den. In his hand he held a manuscript, 
which he was reading with great care, mak 
ing dabs and dashes on it with a thick red 
pence “il. 

Sometimes he called the place his studio, 
sometimes his study. No other man in Lon- 
don. I believe, has so good a right to call his 
workshop by either name. No other man 
in London, certainly, is so well known both 
for pen and pencil. To be at once a poet, a 
novelist, an essayist, and a painter, and to do 
all these things well, if not splendidly, is giv- 
en to few 

The room was large and lofty, as becomes 
a studio, A heavy curtain hung across the 
door; the carpet was thick; there was a great 
fireplace, as deep and broad as that of an old 
hall, the fire burning on bricks in the ancient 
style. Above the fireplace there was no mod- 
ern over-mantel, but dark panels of oak, 
carved in flowers and grapes, with a coat of 
arms—his own; he claimed descent from the 
noble House of Feilding; and in the centre 
panel his own portrait let into the wall with- 
out a frame—the work was executed by the 
most illustrious portrait-painter of the day— 
the face full of thought, the eyes charged 
with feeling, the features clear, regular, and 

classical —a beautiful portrait, with every 
point idealized. Three sides of the roora 
were fitted with book-shelves, as becomes a 
study, and these were filled with books. The 
fourth side was partly hung with tapestry 
and partly adorned with armor and wea- 
pons. Here were also two small pictures, 
representing the illustrious Alec in childhood 
—the light of future genius already in his 
eyes—and in early manhood 

A large library table, littered with books, 
manuscripts, and proofs, belonged to the 
study. An easel before the north light, and 
another table provided with palettes, brushes, 
paints, and all the tools of the limning trade, 
belonged to the studio. 

The house, which was in St. John’s Wood, 
stood in an old garden at the end of a cul-de- 
sac off the main road; it was therefore quiet; 
the house itself was new, built in the style now 
familiar, and put up for the convenience of 
those who believe that there is nothing in the 
world to be considered except Art. There- 
fore there was a spacious hall; stairs broad 
enough for an ancient mansion led to the 
first floor and to the great studio. There 
were also three or four small cupboards, call- 
ed bedrooms, dining-room, and anything else 
you might please. But the studio was the 
real thing. The house was built for the 
studio. 

The place was charged with an atmosphere 
of peace. Intellectual calm reigned here. 
Art of all kinds abhors noise. One could 
feel here the silence necessary for intellectual 
efforts of the highest order. Apart from the 
books and the easel and this silence, the char- 
acter of the occupant was betrayed—or per 
haps proclaimed—by other things. The fur 
niture was massive; the library table of the 
largest kind; the easy-chairs by the fire as 
solid and comfortable as if they had been de- 
signed for a club smoking-room; a cabinet 
showed a collection of china behind glass; 
the appointments, down to the inkstand and 
the paper-knife, were large and solid; all to 
gether spoke not only of the artist but of the 
successful artist; not only of the man who 
works, but of one who works with success 
and honor: the man arrived. The things 
also spoke of the splendid man, the man who 
knows that success should be followed by 
the splendid life. Too often the successful 
man is a poor-spirited creature, who contin- 
ues in the humble middle-class style to which 
he was born; is satisfied with his suburban 
villa, never wants a better house or one more 
finely appointed, and has no craving for so- 
ciety. What is success worth if one does not 
live up to it? Success is not an end; it is the 
means; it brings the power of getting the 
things that make life—wine, horses, the best 
cook at the best club, sport, the society every 
day of beautiful and well-bred women—all 
these things the man who has succeeded can 
enjoy. Those who have not yet succeeded 
may envy the favorite of Fortune. 

As for his work, this highly successful man 
owned that he could not desert the Muse of 
Painting any more than her sister of Belles- 
lettres. Happy would he be with either 
were tother dear charmer away! Happier 
still was he with both! And they were not 
jealous. They allowed him—these tender 
creatures—to love them both. He was by 
nature polygamous, perhaps. 

Therefore those who were invited to see 
his latest picture—the lucky few, because 
you must not think that his studio was open 
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on Show Sunday for all the world to see— 
staid, when they had admired that produc- 
tion, to talk of his latest poem or his latest 
story. 

Over the mantel-shelf was quite a stack of 
invitations. And really one hardly knows 
whether Alec Feilding was most to be envied 
for his success as a painter, though he painted 
little; or for his stories, though these were 
all short—much too short; or for his verses, 
certainly written in the most, delightful vein 
of vers de société; or for his essays, full of ob- 
servation; or for his social success,which was 
undoubted. And there is no doubt that there 
was not any man in London more envied, or 
who occupied a more enviable position, than 
Alec Feilding. To be sure, he deserved it; 
because, without any exception, he was the 
cleverest man in town. 

He edited and published a paper of his own 
—a weekly journal devoted to the higher in- 
terests of Art. It was called The Muses Nine. 
It wasillustrated especially by blocks from art 
books noticed in its columns. In this paper 
his own things first appeared—his verses, his 
stories, his essays. The columns signed “ Ed. 
itor’’ were the leading feature of the paper, 
for which alone many “people bought it every 
week. The contents of these columns were 
always fresh, epigrammatic, and delightful; 
in the stories a certain feminine quality lent 
piquancy—it seemed sometimes as if a man 
could not have written these stories; the 
verses always tripped lightly, merrily, and 
gracefully along. An Abbé de la Cour in the 
last century might have served up such a 
weekly dish for the Parisians had he been 
the cleverest man in Paris. 

Alec Feilding’s enemies—every man who 
is rising or has risen has enemies—consoled 
themselves for a success which could not be 
denied by sneering at the ephemeral character 
of his work. It was for to-day; to-morrow, 
they said, it would be flat. This was not 
quite true, but, as it is equally true of nearly 
every piece of modern work, the successful 
author could afford to disregard this criticism. 
Perhaps there may be here and there a writer 
who expects more than a limited immortality ; 
I do not know any, but there may be some. 
And these will probably be disappointed. 
The enemies said further that his social suc- 
also undoubted—was due to his un 
bounded cheek. This, too, was partly true, 
because, if one would rise at all, one must 
possess that useful quality; without it, one 
will surely sink. It is not to be denied that 
this young man walked into drawing-rooms 
as if his presence was a favor; that he spoke 
as one who delivers a judgment; and that he 
possessed a profound belief in himself. With 
such gifts.c»d -graces—the gift of painting, 
the gift of verse, the gift of fiction, a hand- 
some presence, good manners, and unbound 
ed cheek—Alec Feilding had already risen 
very high indeed for so young a man. His 
enemies, again, said that he was looking out 
for an heiress. 

His enemies, as sometimes but not often 
happens, spoke from imperfect knowledge. 
Every man has his weak points, and should 
be careful to keep them to himself—friends 
may become enemies—and to let no one know 
them or suspect them. As for the weak points 
of Alec Feilding, had his enemies known 
them— But you shall see. 

He sat down at his library table, and be- 
gan to copy the manuscript that he had been 
reading. It was a laborious tasa ; first, be- 
cause copying-work is always tedious; and 
next, because he was making alterations— 
changing names and places—and leaving out 
bits. He worked on steadily for about half 
an hour. 

Then there was a gentle tap at the door, and 
his servant, who looked as solemn and discreet 
as if he had been Charles the Second’s confi- 
dential clerk of the Back Stairs, came in 
noiselessly on tiptoe, and whispered a name. 
Alec placed the manuscript and his copy 
carefully in a drawer, and nodded his head. 

You have already seen the man who came 

in. Five years older, and a good deal alter- 
ed—changed, perhaps, for the worse—but 
then the freshness of twenty-one cannot be 
expected to last. The man who staid three 
weeks in Samson, and promised a girl that 
he would return. The man who broke that 
promise, and forgot the girl. He never went 
back to Scilly. Perhaps he had grown 
handsomer. His Vandyck beard and mus- 
tache were by this time thicker and longer; 
he was more picturesque in appearance than 
of old; he still wore a brown velvet coat; he 
looked still more what he was—an artist. 
But his cheek was thin and pale, dark rings 
were round his eyes, his face was gloomy; 
he wore the look of waste—the waste of en- 
ergy and of purpose. It is not — to see 
this look in the eyes of a young ma 

‘You sent for me,” he said, with 1 no other 





greeting 


“‘Tdid. Comein. Isthedoorshut? I’ve 
got some good news for you. Heavens! 
you look as if you wanted good news badly! 
What's the matter, man? More debts and 
duns? And I want to consult you a little 
about this picture of yours.” He pointed to 
the easel. 

‘‘Mine? No; yours, 
me—pictures and all.” 

‘Just as you like. What does it matter 
—here—within these walls?” 

‘‘Hush! Even here you: ould not whis- 
per it. The birds of the air, you know— 
Take great care—”’ Roland laughed,but not 
mirthfully. ‘‘ Mine?” he repeated—‘‘ mine? 
Suppose I were to call together the fellows 
were to tell the 
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story of the last three years—eh?—eh? How 
a man was fooled on until he sold himself 
and became a slave—eh?”’ 

**You can’t tell that story, Roland, you 
know.” 

**Some day I will—I must.” 

Alec Feilding threw himself back in his 
chair, crossed his legs, and joined his fingers. 
It is an attitude of judic ial remonstrance. 

**Come, Roland,” he said, smiling blandly; 

‘let us have it out. It ‘galls sometimes, 
doesn’t it? But remember you can’t have 
everything. Come, now. If you were to 
tell the fellows at the club truthfully the 
whole story, they would, I dare say, be glad 
to get such a beautiful pile of ‘stones to 
throw at me. One more reputation built on 
pretence and humbug—eh? Yes; the little 
edifice which you and I have reared together 
with so much care would be shattered at a 
single stroke—wouldn’t it? You could do 
that; you can always do that. But at some 
little cost to yourself—some little cost, re- 
member.” 

Roland remarked that the cost or conse- 
quences of that little exploit might be con- 
demned. 

“Truly. If you will. 
realize what they are. Now my version of 
the story is this: There was once — three 
years ago—a fellow who had failed. The 
Academy wouldn't accept his pictures; no 
one would buy them. And yet he had some 
power and true feeling. But he could not 
succeed: he could not get anybody to buy 
his pictures. And then he was an extrava- 
gant kind of man; he was head over ears in 
debt; he liked to lead the easy life—dinner 
and billiards at the club, all the rest of it. 
Then there was another man—an.old school- 
fellow of his—a man who wanted, for pur- 
poses of his own, a reputation for genius in 
more than one branch of Art. He wanted to 
seem a master of painting as well as poetry 
and fiction. This man addressed the Failure. 
He said, ‘ Unsuccessful Greatness, I will buy 
your pictures of you, on the simple condition 
that I may call them mine.’ The Failure 
hesitated at first. Naturally. He was loath 
to write himself down a Failure. Every- 
body would be. Then he consented. He 
promised to paint no more in the style in 
which he had failed except for this other 
man. Then the other man, who knew his 
way about, called his friends together, set up 
a picture painted by the Failure on an ease}, 
bought the tools, laid them out on the table— 
there they are—and launched himself upon 
the nt | as an artist as well as a poet and 
author. A Fraud, wasn’t he? Yet it paid 
both men—the Fraud and the Failure. For 
the Fraud knew how to puff the work,and to 
get it puffed and praised and noticed eyery- 
where; he made people talk about it; he had 
paragraphs about it; he got critics to treat 
his—or the Failure’s—pictures seriously; in 
fact, he advertised them as successfully and 
as systematically as if he had been a soap- 
man. Is this true, so far?” 

‘Quite true. Go on, Fraud.” 

“T will, Failure. Then the price of the 
pictures went up. The Fraud was able to 
sell them at a price continually rising. And 
the Failure received a price in proportion. 
He shared in the proceeds. The Fraud gave 
him two-thirds. Is that true? Two-thirds. 
He ran your price, Failure, from nothing at 
all to four hundred and fifty pounds—your 
last and biggest price. And he gave you 
two-thirds. All you had to do was to pro- 
duce the pictures. What he did was to per- 
suade the world that they were great and 
valuable pictures. Is that true?” 

Roland grunted. 

“Three years ago you were at your wits’ 
end for the next day’sdinner. You had bor- 
rowed of all your friends: you had pawned 
your watch and chain; you were face to face 
with poverty—no, starvation. Deny that if 
you can.” He turned fiercely on Roland. 
‘You can’t deny it. What are you now? 
You have a good income; you dine every 
day on the best of everything; you do your- 
self well in every respect. Hang it, Roland, 
you are an ungrateful dog!” 

“You have ruined my life. 
robbed me of my name.” 

‘‘Let us stop heroics. If you are useful 
to me, I am ten times as useful to you. Be- 
cause, my dear boy, without me you cannot 
live. Without you I can do very well. In- 
deed, I have only to find another starving 
genius—there are plenty about—in order to 
keep up my reputation as a painter. Go to 
the club. Call the men together. Tell them 
if you like,and what you like. You have no 
proofs. I can deny it, and I can give you 
the sack, and I can get that other starving 
genius to carry on the work.” 

Roland made no reply. 

‘‘Why, my dear fellow, why should we 
quarrel? What does it matter about a little 
reputation? What is the good of your pre- 
cious name to you when you are dead? 
Here you are, painting better and better 
every day, your price rising, your position 
more assured—what on earth can any man 
want more? As for me, you are useful to 
me. If you were not, I should put an end to 
the arrangement. That is understood. Very 
well, then. Enough said. Now, if you 
please, we will look at the picture.” 

He got up and walked acrogs the room to 
the easel. Roland followed submissively 
with hanging head. He staggered as he 
went, not with strong drink, but with the 
rage that tore his heart. 

“It is really a very beautiful thing,” said 
the cleverest man in all London, loo cing at 
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it critically. ‘‘I think that even you have 
never done anything quite so good.” 

The picture showed a great rock rising pre- 
cipitous from the sea; at its base was a reef 
or projecting shelf. The shags stood ina line 
on the top of the rock; the puflins flew around 
the rock and swam about in the water; there 
was a little sea on, but not much; a boat with 
a young man in it lay off the rock, and a girl 
was on the reef standing among the long yel- 
low sea-weed; the spray flew up the sides of 
the rock; the sun was sinking. What was 
it but one of Roland’s sketches made in the 
Outer Islands, with Armorel for his com- 
panion? 

‘It is very good, Roland,” Alec repeated. 

‘If Iam not so gooda painter myself, T am 
not envious. I can appreciate and acknow- 
ledge good work ”—under the circumstances, 
rather an extraordinary speech. But Ro- 
land’s gloomy face softened a little. Even 
at such a moment the artist feels the power 
of praise. The other, standing before the 
picture, watched the softening of the face. 
‘*Good work?” he repeated, by way of ques- 
tion. ‘Man, it issplendid work! I can feel 
the breath of the salt breeze; I can see the 
white spray flying over the rock; the girl 
stands out real and living. It is a splendid 
piece of work, Roland.” 

‘*T think it is better than the last, 
lucky painter replied, huskily. 

*‘T should rather think it is. I expect to 
get a great name for this picture’’—the painter 
winced—‘‘ and you—you, the painter—will 
geta much more solid thing; you will get a 
big check. I’ve sold it already. No dealers 
this time. It has been bought by a rich 
American. Three hundred is the figure I can 
offer you. And here’s your check.” 

He took it, ready drawn and signed, from 
his pocket-book. Roland Lee received it, 
but he let it drop from his fingers; the paper 
fluttered to the floor. He gazed upon the 
picture in silence, 

‘* Well, what are you thinking of?” 

‘I was thinking of the day when I made 
the sketch for that picture. I remember what 
the girl said to me.” 

‘* What the devil does it matter what the 
girl said? All we care about is the picture.” 

*‘T remember her very words. You who 
have bought the picture can see the girl, but 
J who painted it can hear her voice.” 

“You are not going off into heroics again?” 

‘*No, no. Don't be afraid. Iam not go 
ing to tell you what she said. Only I told her, 
being pleased with what she told me, that she 
was a prophetess. Nobody ought eyer to 
prophesy good things about a man, for they 
never come to pass. Let them prophesy dis- 
appointment and ruin and shame, and then 
they always come true. My God! what a 
prophecy was hers! And what has come of 
it? I have sold my genius, which is my sou). 
I have traded it away. It is the sin unfor- 
given in this world and in the next.” 

“When you give over tragedy and blank- 
verse—’ 

“Oh! I have done.” 

‘*[ should like to ask you a question.” 

** Ask it.” 

‘The foreground—the sea-weeds lying 
over the bowlders—does the light fall quite 
naturally? I hardly understand—look here! 
If the sunlight—” 

‘* You to pretend to be a painter!” Roland 
snorted impatiently. ‘‘You to talk about 
lights and shadows! Man alive! I wonder 
you haven't been found out ages ago! The 
light falls this way—this way—see!” He 
turned the painting about to show how it 

ell. 
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“Oh! Tunderstand. Yes, yes; I see now.” 
Alec seemed not to resent this language of 
contempt. 

‘*Ts there anything else you want to know 
before I go? Perhaps you wish the sea 
painted black?” 

‘*Cornish coast again, I suppose?” 

‘*Somewhere that way. What does it 
matter where you put it? Call it a view on 
Primrose Hill.” 

He stooped and picked up the check. He 
looked at it savagely for a moment as if be 
would like to tear it into a thousand frag- 
ments. Then he crammed it into his pocket, 
and turned to go. 

‘My American,” said Alec, ‘ 
money, is ready to buy another. I think I 
an make an advance of fifty. Shall we say 
three hundred and fifty? And shall we ex 
pect the painting in three months or so? 
Before the summer holidays, say. You will 
become rich, old man. As for this fellow, 
he is going to the New Gallery. Go and 
gaze upon it, and say to yourself,‘ This was 
worth to me three hundred—three hundred.’ 
How many men at the club, Roland, can 
command three hundred for a_ picture ? 
Thirty is nearer their figure; and your own, 
dear boy, would have continued to stand at 
double duck’s egg if it had not been for me. 
Trust me for running up your price. Our 
interests, my dear Roland, are identical and 
indivisible. I think you are the only painter 
in history whose name will remain unknown 
though his works will live as long as the 
pigments keep their color. Fortune is yours, 
and fame is mine. You have got the best of 
the bargain.” 

‘*Curse you and your bargain!” 

**Pleasant words, Roland ’—his face dark- 
ened, ‘Pleasant words, if you please, or per- 
haps.... I know now what is the reason of 
this outbreak. I heard last night a rumor. 
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‘This, my friend. The partnership exists 
only so long as the work continues to im- 
prove. If bad habits spoil the quality of the 
work I shall dissolve the partnership, and 
find that other starving genius— plenty, 
plenty, plenty about. Nothing shakes the 
nerves more quickly than opium. Nothing 
destroys the finer powers of head and hand 
more surely. Don’t let me hear any more 
about opium. Don’t fall into bad habits if 
you want to go on making an income. And 
don’t let me have to speak of this again. 
Now, there is no more to be said, I think. 
Well, we part friends. Ta-ta, dear boy!” 

Roland flung himself out of the room with 
an interjection of great strength not found in 
the school grammars. 

Alec Feilding re turned to his table. ‘‘ Ro- 
land's a great fool,” he murmured; ‘‘ because 
there isn’t a gallery in London that wouldn’t 
jump at his pictures, and he could sell as fast 
as he could paint. A great fool he is. But 
it would be very difficult for me to find an- 
other man so good and such a fool, On 
fools and their folly the wise man flour- 
ishes,” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MASTER OF ALL THE ARTS. 


THis unreasonable person despatched, and 
the illustrious artist’s doubts about his lights 
and shadows dispelled, Alec Feilding re- 
sumed his interrupted task. That is to say, 
he took the manuscript out of the drawer 
and went on laboriously copying it. So great 
a writer, whose time was so precious, might 
surely give out his copying work. Lesser 
men do this. For half an hour he worked 
on. Then the servant tapped at the ney 
and came in again, noiselessly as before, to 
whisper a name, 

Alec nodded, and once more put back the 
manuscript in the drawer. 

The visitor was a young lady. She was 
of slight and slender figure, dressed quite 
plainly, and even poorly, in a cloth jacket 
and a stuff frock. Her gloves were shabby. 
Hler features were fine but not beautiful, the 
eyes bright, and the mouth mobile, but the 
forehead too large for beauty. She carried 
a black leather roll such as those who teach 
music generally carry about with them. She 
Was quite young, certainly not more than 
two-and-twenty. 

‘Effie?” He looked round, surprised. 

‘May [ come in for two minutes? I will 
not stay longer. Indeed, 1 should be so sor 
ry to waste your time.” 

‘I am sure you would, Effie. He gave 
her his hand without rising. ‘‘ Precious time 
—my time—there is so little of it. There- 
fore, child—” 

‘*T have brought you,” she said, ‘‘ another 
little poem. I think it is the kind of thing 
you like—in the vers de société style.” She 
unrolled her leather case and took out a 
very neatly written paper. 

He read it slowly. Then he nodded his 
head approvingly, and read it aloud. 

‘* How long does it take you to knock off 
this kind of thing, Effie?” 

‘It took me the whole of yesterday. This 
morning I corrected it, and copied it out. 
Do you like it?” 

‘You are a clever little animal, Effie, and 
you shall make your fortune. Yes; it is 
very good, very good indeed; Austin Dobson 
himself is not better. It is very good: light, 
tripping, graceful—in good taste. It is very 
good indeed. Leave it with me, Effie. If 
I like it as well to-morrow as I do to-day, 
you may depend upon seeing it in the next 
number.” 

‘*Oh!” she blushed a rosy red with the 
pleasure of being praised. Indeed, it is a 
pleasure which never palls. The old man 
who has been praised all his life is just as 
eager for more as the young poet who is 
only just beginning. ‘‘Oh! you really think 
it is good?” 

‘IT do, indeed. The best proof is that Iam 
going to buy it of you. It shall go into the 
editor’s column—my own column—in the 
place of honor.” 

‘Yes,” she replied, but doubtfully, and 
she reddened again, for a different reason. 
‘Oh, Mr. Feilding,” she said, with an effort, 
‘I am so happy when I see my verses in 
print—in your paper—even without my name. 
It makes me so proud that I hardly dare to 
say what ‘ want,” 

«Say it, Effie. Get it off your mind, You 
will feel - stter afterward.’ 

‘Well, then, it cannot be anything to you, 
so great and high,with your beautiful stories 
and your splendid pictures. What is a poor 
litile set of verses to you?” 

‘Go on—go on.” His face clouded and 
his eyes hardened. 

‘Tn the paper it doesn’t matter a bit. It 

-it is—later—when they come out all to- 
pe rete rina little volume—with—with—” 

‘Go on, I say.” He sat upright, his chair 
half turned, bis hands on the arms, his face 
severe and judicial. 

‘With your name on the title-page.” 
‘*Oh! that is troubling your mind, is it?” 
‘‘When the critics praise the poems and 

praise the poet—oh! is it right, Mr. Feilding? 
Is it right?” 

‘‘Upon my word!”—he pushed back his 
chair and rose, a tall man of six feet, frown- 
ing angrily, so that the girl trembled and 
tottered —*‘ upon my word! This—from 
you! This from the girl whom I have liter- 
ally kept from starvation! Miss Effie Wil- 
mot, perhaps you will tell me what you mean? 
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Haven't I bought your verses? Haven't I 
polished and corrected them, and made them 
fit to be seen? Am I not free to do what I 
ple ase with my own?” 

‘ Yes-—y es—you buy them. 
I write them! 

‘ Look here, child; I can have no nonsense. 
Before I took these verses of you, had you 
any opening or market for them”? 

**No. None at all.” 

**Nobody would buy them. 
not even returned by editors. They were 
thrown into the basket. Very well. I buy 
them on the condition that I do what I please 
with them. I give you three pounds—three 
pounds—for a poem, if it is good enough for 
me to lick into shape. Then it becomes my 
own. It is a bargain. When you leave off 
wanting money, you will leave off bringing 
me verses. Then I shall look for another 
girl. There are thousands of girls about who 
can write verses as go6d as these.” 

The girl remained silent. What her em- 
ployer said was perfectly true. And yet— 
and yet—it was not right. 

‘“What more do you want?” 
brutally. 

‘Tam the author of these poems,” she said, 

“and you aré not. 

‘Within these walls I allow you to say so 
—this once. Take care never to say so again. 
Outside these walls, if you say so, I will bring 
an action against you for libel and slander 
and defamation of character. Remember 
that. You had better, however, take these 
verses and go away.” He flung them at her 
feet. ‘* We will put an end to the arrange- 
ment.” 

‘No, no; I consent.” 
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She humbly stooped 
and picked themup. ‘‘Do what you like 
with them. I am too poor to refuse. Do 
what you please.” 

‘It is your interest, certainly, to consent. 
Why, I paid you last year a hundred pounds. 
A hundred pounds! There’s an income for 
a girl of twenty! Well, Effie, I forgive you. 
But no more nonsense. And give over cry- 
ing.” For now she was sobbing and cry- 
ing. ‘‘ Look here, Effie”—he laid his hand 
on hers—‘‘ some day, before long, I will put 
your verses in another column, with your 
name at the end—‘ Effie Wilmot.’ Come, 
will that do?” 

‘*Oh, if you would! If you really would!” 

‘I really will, child. Don’t think I care 
much about the thing. What does it matter 
to me whether I am counted a writer of so 
ciety verses? It pleased me that the world 
should think me capable of these trifles while 
I am elaborating a really ambitious poem. 
One more little volume and I shall have don 
Besides, all this time you are improving 
When you burst upon the world, it will be 
with wings full-fledged and flight-sustained 
that you will soar to the stars. Fair poetess, 
I will make your fame assured. Be com- 
forted.” 

She looked up, tearful and happy. ‘‘Oh, 
forgive me!” she said. ‘‘ Yes, I will do 
everything—exactly as you want.” 

The world wants another poetess. You 
shall be that sweet singer. Let me be the first 
to acknowledge the gift divine.” He bowed 
and raised her hand, and kissed the fingers 
of a shabby glove. 

“Now, child,” he said, “your visit has 
gaine -d you another three pounds. Here they 
are. 

She took the money, blushing again. The 
glowing prospect warmed her heart. But 
the three golden sovereigns chilled her again. 
She had parted with her child—her own. It 
was gone ; and he would call it his, and pre- 
tend to be the father. And yet he was going 
to make such splendid amends to her. 

‘ How is your brother?” 

‘‘He is always the same. He works all 
day at his play. In the afternoon he creeps 
out for a little on his crutches. In the fu- 
ture, Mr. Feilding, we are both going to be 
happy; he with his dramas, and I with my 
poems.” 

‘Is his drama nearly ready?” 

“Very nearly.’ 

‘Tell him to let me read it. I can, at 
iii advise him.” 

“Tf you will! Oh, you are so kind! What 
we should have done without your help and 
the money you have given me, I do not 
know.” 

‘* You are welcome, sweet singer and hea 
venly poet.” The great man took her hand 
and pressed it. ‘‘ Now be thankful that you 
came here. You have cleared your mind of 
doubts, and you know what awaits you in 
the future. Bring your brother’s little play. 
I should like—yes, T should like to see what 
sort of a play he has written.” 

She went away, happier for the prophecy. 
In the dead of night she dreamed that she 
saw Mr. Alec Feilding carried along in a tri 
umphal car to the Temple of Fame. The 
goddess herself, flying aloft in a white satin 
robe, blew the trumpet, and a nymph flying 
lower down—in white linen—put on the 
laurel crown and held it steady when the 
chariot bumped over the ruts. It was her 
crown—her own—that adorned those brows. 
Is it right? she asked again. Is it right? 

Mr. Feilding, when she was gone, proceed 
ed to copy out the poem carefully in his own 
handwriting, adding a few erasures and cor- 
rections so as to give the copy the hall-mark 
of the poet’s study. Then he threw the ori 
ginal upon the fire. 

There!” he said, ‘‘if Miss Effie Wilmot 
should have the audacity to claim these things 
as her own, at least I have the originals in 
my own handwriting—with my own corree- 
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tions upon them, too, as they were sent to the 
printer. Yes, Effie, my dear; some day per- 
haps your verses shall appear with your name 
tothem. Not while they are so good, though. 
I only wish they were a little more mascu- 
line.” 

Again he lugged out that manuscript and 
resumed his copying, laboriously toiling on 
The clock ticked, and the ashes dropped, and 
the silence was profound while he performed 
this intellectual feat. 

(Continued on page 265, Supplement.) 


“TELL ME WHERE IS FANCY 
BRED.” 
See illustration on page 253. 


T is a room in Portia’s house. The fate- 
ful caskets are set in array. Bassanio is 
pondering on the choice he is “about to make. 
Portia exclaims: 
‘*Nerissa, and the rest, stand all aloof.— 
Let music sound, while he doth make his choice; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fadivg in music:.... 
He may win; 
And what is music then? Then music is 
Even as the flourish when trae subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch.” 


And the song goes on, while Bassanio bal 
ances the respective merits of the gold, sil- 
ver, and leaden caskets. 

The April number of Harper’s MAGA 
ZINE, published on March 22d, will contain 
a paper on The Merchant of Venice by An 
drew Lang, with numerous illustrations by 
E. A. Abbey, whose deft fancy illuminates 
this beautiful picture. 


SECRETED MANUSCRIPTS. 


be is reported of our English ancestors that 
they had a way of secreting valuable 
manuscripts, and concerning that vast col 
lection of state papers of Thurloe, the secre 
tary of Cromwell—a collection of seventy 
volumes at least in the original manuscript 
—it is recorded that it came to light in a 
very strange way, accidentally falling out of 
the false ceiling of some chambers in Lin 
coln’s Inn. 

Mention is also made of other certain trea 
sures in that line being found in the secret 
drawer of a chest that had passed through 
many hands before the secret came out. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpveEnTr. ] 


Ae the beginning of each season there is 
always ace rtain amouat of anticipation 
as to what surprises fashion may have in 
store. Yet from season to season there is 
never anything startlingly new or strange. 
The general aspect of dress remains almost 
the same. What changes there are have 
been brought about by insensible gradations 
from day to day throughout the previous 
season. It requires a practised eye to detect 
the alterations in the curve of a fold or slop« 
of a seam which silently work a revolution 
in the appearance ofJa garment. More pat 
ent to the casual beholder are the thousand 
and one trifling novelties of ornament with 
which the market is deluged from year to 
year. It seems superfluous to say that plaids 
will be extensively worn this spring. When 
have they not been worn? But there is a 
great difference between an occasional ap 
pearance as a personal whim and their uni 
versal acceptance asafashion. A plaid usu 
ally requires a relief of plain material, and 
velvet has come to be the standard combina 
tion for it. A newer combination than plaid 
with velvet is plaid with a relief of plain 
cloth. A cloth border of a dark color pre 
dominant in the plaid is placed around the 
bottom of the skirt; the band is cut into 
sharp points at its upper edge, with saw 
tooth notches on the points, and an edging 
of silk or metal cord. +A similar trimming 
of notched points is on the bodice, and fo: 
deep close cuffs to the full sleeves, which 
have also an epaulette of cloth. For awrap 
with this costume a triple cape of the trim- 
ming cloth is worn, edged all over with cord 
Other plaid skirts have a wide panel of vel 
vet, mock-buttoned to the skirt by tabs edged 
with metal cord or braid. 

Bodices are, as they have been, infinitely 
varied. Quantities of fanciful little jackets 
are worn for house and theatre toilettes- 
Grecian, Albanian, Tunisian, and Spanish, 
whichever nationality one prefers to choose 
from. As a rule, they open widely at the 
front, with square or rounded corners, and 
as regards material, they are principally of 
velvet, with metallic braiding or embroidery, 
a mixture of gold and steel meeting with 
most favor. The sleeve is a square elbow 
sleeve, slashed and completed by a full un- 
der-sleeve of lace or other tissue. Some- 
times the velvet sleeve is omitted, or rather 
it is replaced by bands of velvet falling on 
the lace sleeve, seven in number, shortest at 
the middle and longer toward the sides, each 
band terminating in a metal drop. Velvet 
jackets, light or dark, are worn with a lace 
skirt, or one of silk muslin or crépe de Chine. 
Much simpler jackets are of armure wool in 
cream white, old-blue, heliotrope, and cardi 
nal red, worn with a vest of different color. 
On high bodices of woollen or silk gowns a 
jacket is simulated by bands of trimming; 
the standing collar is of velvet, and proceed- 


ing from it are bias bands which outline 
rounded jacket fronts and cross the back. 
Other bodices have square-cornered -revers 


fronts, with crossed crépe de Chine drapery 


within, filled out at the throat by a folded 
guimpe of cream silk muslin Thus a cer 
tain gown has a skirt of light tiger-colored 


peau de soie; the bodice is a sapphire blue 
velvet, opening on crossed draperies of light 
old-rose crépe de Chine; depending from the 
back of the bodice are two straight breadths 
of velvet; the leg-of-mutton sleeves are of 
the skirt silk 

Bodices different from the skirt will be 
more widely worn next summer than they 
have been for some time. The Louis XVI 
casaque, of light-colored flowered brocade, 
will be worn with skirts of thin material, of 
lace, crépe de Chine, and dotted net. This 
casaque, or coat, is tight-fitting, extending 
eight or ten inches below the waist, with a 
plastron of some transparent tissue in the 
front, held at the waist by a short belt fast 
ened with a ribbon 
in color 


Sleeves dilferent 
and material from the rest of the 
bodice are no longer new, but are stil! crow 


ing in favor. A stylish feature of many of 
the new wool dresses for spring is sleeves of 
black moiré, and generally a plastron of the 
same. Witha striped wool the sleeves are 
of moiré of the darkest tint : the stripes, at i 
in addition there may be a margin of moiré 


at the foot of the skirt on the left side, where 
it is raised a trifle 

For the high bodices of semi-dress toi 
lettes some charming trimmings are pr 
pared, of guipure, and of silk or metal passe 
menterie. One ot these takes the form of 
sailor collar with long tabs, which are tied on 
the front. Another is a deep Colbert colla 
covering the shoulders and attached to a 
standing collar, which is fastened over th 
of the bodice. The bolero collar is straig 
at the back, with small rounded jacket fron 
A vest for a bodice is composed of sh« 
frills of lace, framed in flat bands of lac 
the sides Décolleté bodices of evening t 
lettes are beginning to be trimmed again with 
draped berthas, festooned across the top ol 
the back, and carried in bretelles down the 
front, which are connected by tiny knots of 
ribbon. Really décolleté bodices are now 
worn only to balls. Dinner and reception 
toilettes have high bodices which are cut 
down in various ways, and are pec wide- 
ly open, front and back, on some sort of f plas- 


tron, vest, or guimpe. Those for young girls 
have a rounded low neck @ /a vierge, cover- 
ing the shoulders, with a narrow heading or 


ruche at the upper edge, and a pleated guimpe 
inside of surah, crépe de Chine, or simply 
muslin. This bodice, with a straight skirt 
simply trimmed at the bottom, and a long 
crépe de Chine sash with fringed ends, 
knotted at the side, will constitute a sort of 
summer uniform fe A favor- 
ite dress for the spring balls for young ladies 
will be the following: a skirt of light silk, 
with three narrow pinked ruffles at the lower 
edges, occupying altogether a space about 
three inches deep, veiled by a single skirt of 
tulle, from five to five and a half yards in 
width, unhemmed, and reaching to the mid 
dle of the ruffles. For the corsage a tiglit 
fitting lining of silk is covered with pleated 
tulle with a fluted heading, in each tube of 
which a loop of very narrow ribbon is placed 
the whole having a light feathery effect; th 
corsage may be high or rounded out @ le 
rierge, and has elbow sleeves of pleated tulle 
A Swiss girdle of three silk folds, dee p at th 
front and back and narrow at the sides, has 
long sash ends attached at the side, made of 
the skirt silk doubled, gathered, and tasselled 
at the lower end, and loosely tied together 
Skirts retain the same general characte 
All have a so-called false skirt, or foundation 
skirt, which is covered and trimmed in a va- 
riety of ways. The taste for embroidery is 
still far from being exhausted. But it is no 
longer so much used in borders. The front 
is now more often embroidered in columns, 
or an entire tablier is covered with embroid 
ery, or there are two narrow revers on the 
sides. There is the same indecision as to 
plain or full skirts evinced last season 
Some of the skirts are so scanty as to be 
almost tight-fitting; others are in princesse 
shape with a narrow train; yet both togethe1 
of these have not done away with the Louis 
XV.and Louis XVI. styles,which are draped 
on the hips. These last are generally worn 
for dinner and reception toilettes, while for 
day wear the close skirt with few or no folds, 
accompanied by a jacket-bodice, is the pre 
vailing type. The suppression of springs 
and bustles of all kinds has necessitated some 
change in petticoats, which are now fully 
vathered at the back, the fulness held by two 
drawing-strings, and the back breadth covered 
from top to bottom with lapping flounces, 
also thickly gathered, to give some support 
to the dress skirt. The lower edge is trimmed 
with notched ruffles, pinked or button-holed. 
Surah skirts are accordion-pleated, and have 
a lace ruffle resting on a pinked ruffle at 
the foot. Less expensive skirts for summer 
are made of black, gray, or cream satinette 
and mohairs or mixed cottons, trimmed, ac 
cording to the material, with velvet or satin 
ribbon or braid. Nainsook petticoats fox 
evening are trimmed with fine pleatings, in 
sertions, and lace-edged flounces, and covered 
with fully gathered flounces on the back 
breadth; they are from two yards and a 
third to two yards and a half wide, and fon 
short-trained dresses are again made from 
six to eight inches longer than the ordinary 
Jength at the back. EMMELINE RAYMOND, 
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BIRD-TIME. 


BY REV. THERON BROWN. 


THEN rills from icy prisons race, 
\ Like children out to play, 
When meads with mantles green replace 
Their sleeping-gowns of gray, 
When tassels deck the forest tents 
In wizard silence spun, 
And pliant ¢arth no more resents 
The fondness of the sun, 


What joy along the breezes bland 
At morn and eve to hear 

The music of the pluméd band 
That*hails the wakening year! 

A Winged voice is everywhere, 
The sunbeams singing shine, 

And every breath of tuneful air 
Is light as beaded wine. 


Unworn the ancient carols pour 
From throat of living bird, 

The very strains that o’er and o’er, 
In vernal gladness heard, 

The turtles cooed in fir and pine, 
And ’mid the myrtles sung 

The nightingales of Palestine, 
When Solomon was young. 


As dulcet fine, as crystal pure, 
As tender, and as free, 

The bluebird’s warbled overture 
Wakes in our homestead tree; 
And the song-sparrow, April's pet, 

Salutes his fellows small, 
Aid trills his tremulous canzonet 
On every garden wall. 


The yellow-hammers pipe and beat 
Among the fragrant glades ; 

The redbreast flutes his solo sweet 
And laughs -his glad roulades ; 

The peewee from the corn-house thatch 
Repeats his name all day; 

Aud the brown-thrasher trolls his catch 
High on the hickory spray. 


The wren song, like a shower of sparks, 
Out flashes, and is still; 

Far peal the notes of meadow-larks ; 
And farther, on the hill, 

With ery of jay-bird and chewink, 
And call of soaring crow, 

The deeper tones of nature link 
In quaint solfeggio. 


The more, as greener foliage grows, 
The chimes of spring rejoice ; 

The orchard gladder buds and blows 
To hear the kingbird’s voice ; 

The dun fly-catcher perching flings 
His puny plash of cheer; 

And the greén hummer’s happy wings 
Purr at the tulip’s ear. 


The martens chirrup as they wheel: 
The orioles whistle gay ; 

I hear beyond the alders steal 
The blackbird’s gurgling lay ; 

And bobolink, May’s last delight, 
The breezy fields along 

Comes scattering in his sidelong flight 
A trail of tinkling song. 


Then on each wave of joy that sweeps 
Across the open land 

Ficat echoes from the forest deeps 
That charm me where I stand. 

Thro’ shaded aisles runs silvery soft 
The black-throat’s limpid tune, 

And vireos in the murmuring loft 
Enchant the vernal noon, 


Where the bright tanager recites 
His clear mock-robin hymn, 

And yellow-warblers’ notes like lights 
Thro’ sylvan shadow swim, 

Aud the saint wood-thruash, bird devout, 
The sweetest of the choir, 

His golden Angelus rings out 
As from some temple spire. 


O sinless songsters! they are dead 
Who followed where ye lead, 

And listened at the fountain-head 
Of melody indeed. 

Your lays are language seer and bard 
Translate to men no more, 

The only music left unmarred 
At shut of Eden’s door, 


I can but hope, in endless spring, 
When I to heaven repair, 

The souls of birds on earth that sing 
Will join the anthem there; 

And I my gentle friends shall know 
In every fadeless tree, 

And thank the heart whose overflow 
Of love they brought to me. 


CERTAIN COSMETICS. 


Spl is sometimes amazed nowadays on 
penetrating the dressing-room of quite 
a young lady to see the variety of bottles 
and boxes and toilet implements which she 
finds necessary to have about her toilet-glass 
—soaps, lotions, powders, and beautifying 
appliances without name or number—there 
to complete the furnishing, whether she needs 
them or not. Very often she has them more as 
matters of fashion than of anything else, be- 
cause others do, and it is a part of the proper 
outfit; for she does not need to be told that 
the only safe cosmetic in the world is pure 
water and plenty of it, and that most of 
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the preparations within her little jars and 
boxes and phials are but so many poisons. 
There is the pomade for her hair, for in- 
stance; she does not require it; it clogs and 
encumbers all the pores of her scalp, attracts 
and holds dust, is unclean and unwholesome, 
and hurts her chevelure far more than it 
helps it. Weekly washing and smart brush- 
ing of the hair will develop its own oil, so 
that the pomade will be a superfluity; it will 
promote the strength and increase the growth 
of the hair besides; and if it does not, by any 
chance, then a dermatologist should be con- 
sulted, whose prescriptions will usually reme- 
dy the trouble, if it can be remedied. Where 
there is no dermatologist, she had better ap- 
ply nothing stronger than a very little castor- 
oil and brandy after the washing. For in 
putting on the various patent hair washes 
and renewers she may be destroying the very 
glands she wishes to strengthen, as they al- 
most all have the stimulating Spanish-fly as 
a part of their ingredients; and the glands 
once destroyed, of course there is no more 
hair to be had short of the wig-makers. And 
when it comes to hair dyes, she may take 
counsel with herself whether it is best to wear 
nature’s silver, however unwelcome, or pre- 
sently to wear no hair at all, as the dyes often 
occasion baldness, as well as headaches, and 
sometimes even blindness, never deceiving, 
while making the hair reflect the seven colors 
if a ray of sunshine strikes it, and even that 
which is used to blanch and blond the hair 
producing a hempen or oakum-like appear- 
ance that is deforming and ridiculous. 

Again, our young lady should be careful 
in the soaps she allows to have place in this 
toilet of hers; for there are too frequently ir- 
ritating and dangerous properties in soaps 
that present many attractions; a well-known 
maker’s name should be her guarantee; and 
she should remember that the more scentless 
a soap is, the more likely it is to be pure and 
safe. 

We will not speak of the rouge box and its 
congeners. They are to be ignored, as she 
would wish; for if the one who uses them 
thinks that for an instant she escapes detec- 
tion, that every painted blush and every out- 
lined vein is not known to the curious and 
descanted on by the envious, she is like the 
famous ostrich when it hides its head. The 
woman does not live who can use paint and 
conceal the fact, although others may con- 
ceal their knowledge of it; and if she thinks 
she can, her folly is so great that it is idle for 
us to attempt to give her any ‘‘ points” in 
the matter. But our young lady may rea- 
son with herself that she can use certain 
washes to brighten and beautify without im- 
pairing, since they are not painting, nor akin 
to it. No; but they are lead and mercury 
and zine and bismuth, and have it in their 
deadly power to leave her skin in the end as 
yellow and blotched as a toad’s. Nor can 
she be too careful in the matter of powder. 
If she be a Southern girl, she will havea faith 
in powder 4s an absorbent of perspiration, 
perfectly innocent and healthy, making no 
pretences, and as necessary as a towel or a 
handkerchief. If she is a Northern woman, 
her conscience is apt to look askance at it; 
and if she uses it, she is not quite certain that 
she is not going beyond the limits of right 
and prudence. It is, however, to a person 
troubled with much exudation about the face, 
or any heat or eruptive tendency, often a 
grateful addition to the toilet; but she would 
better see that it is made at home for her, if 
she thinks she must have it, from pulverized 
and sifted starch, and perfumed only with a 
little orris root,and she can then use it, at any 
rate, without danger from bismuth or arsenic. 

A little cold-cream for parched or chapped 
surfaces, or a little vaseline, is all the rest 
that she will really need. If she has a trou- 
blesome complexion, it is out of her power 
to remedy it by any external application 
of the cosmetic sort. She must apply to a 
physician, and then follow the course he 
prescribes, which will be neither a short 
course nor one without self-denial and exer- 
tion. He will make her bathe, make her walk, 
forbid her pastry and candies and much 
savory fried food and pickles, and will order 
sleep to be taken so early that she shall have 
had enough of it when the world is yet fresh 
with dew and sunrise. If she be young, obe- 
dience to the rules of the physician will give 
her complexion all the clearness and life and 
wholesome look it can ever hope to have, 
which the cosmetic washes will not only 
never give, but of which they will hinder 
any possibility. If, on the other hand, she 
is middle-aged, she ought to know that no 
cosmetic will renew youth, and she should 
resign any thought of hiding time’s ravages 
through the mask of deceit, or of repairing 
them, or of attracting through purely phys- 
ical charms any more, and see instead what 
may be done by the grace of movement, which 
doubtless, if she ever had it, she has retain- 
ed, by the music of gentle tones, by the sweet 
expression given her face in the cultivation 
of sweet thoughts and wishes, by solicitude 
for the comfort of others, by all the charm 
of mind and manner that is often more po- 
tent than mere beauty, and without which 
at any time of life mere beauty is powerless. 
Cultivating the sources of kindliness, of wit, 
of complaisance, she will often find that she 
has developed a sort of beauty that is not, 
indeed, of the smooth cheek and the damask 
bloom, but is far more unfading, and not 
only as well worth while in itself, but capa- 
ble of giving her iufinitely more happiness 
in the passage of time, to say nothing of all 
those about her whom it will make giad. 


THE SELF-MADE MAN. 


An Impression. 
BY GRACE KING. 

NE never knows which is the impres- 

sion that is going to stay, which of the 
characters, events, circumstances, sayings, ta- 
bleaux of the passing day is to be the unefface- 
able one. We try to know, and even make, 
with human pertness, selections. ‘‘ This is 
striking,” ‘‘this is important,” and impor- 
tant as it is, we fear to forget it, and write it 
down in the nowadays inevitable note-book— 
date, place, and sensations quite orderly and 
methodically—as we were taught to do at 
school; and then, if we do not forget the 
note-book, or crowd it out under the neces- 
sary accumulation of them, we are able at 
any time to resurrect any recollection, and, 
if we have been prolix, sensation, and other 
etcsetera of data, at best often the withered or 
withering specimens of a herbarium. Thus 
life flows, depositing within us an ever-in- 
creasing ‘“‘ batture,” a vague border-land, our 
limbo of things we are trying not to forget. 
Per contra, an insignificant occurrence there 
is no getting rid of; it is a veritable crooked 
bone in the memory. 

‘*Madam,” said the hotel-keeper to me, the 
day after my arrival at the ‘‘Greenwood” 
Springs, ‘‘ you are going to have a fellow- 
boarder—Professor Tubbs, President of the 
Male and Female College at Olympus. Pro- 
fessor Tubbs is what we call a self-made 
man, and, considering the material, J think 
he has made a pretty good job of it.” 

‘‘Is there nothing unique in this world? 
Not even a taste for out-of-the-season visits 
to remote little watering-places?” 

‘‘He comes to drink the waters for his 
health,” continued the hotel-keeper. ‘‘ He 
has chronic dyspepsia. Here he is now, 
ma'am.” 

The ‘‘ material” was, concretely, at least, 
six feet two in height, garmented in black 
broadcloth, the ample frock-coat of which 
swung open over a very expansive shirt 
front, which carried on its uppermost billow 
a patented satin cravat, with a patented pin 
in it. He had a long thin face, with some- 
thing in the way of beard over it, and his 
abundant hair shone with a gloss which was 
a credit to its author, whoever he was. 

He bowed with an oratorical sweep of the 
right hand, and said, ‘‘ 1 am very glad to see 
you, ma’am,” sat down in his place with care- 
ful thought of his coat tails, surveyed the 
squadron of little dishes, which contained 
fractional portions of what was supposed in 
these regions to make a whole meal, and pro- 
ceeded incontinently to take the office of en- 
tertainer out of the hands of the waiter in 
this wise: 

‘*Fried mutton, ma’am? 
ton. Some people can, but my taste is deli- 
cate. My stomach is my weak point, ma’am, 
As an organ, it gets out of order very easily. 
My wife’s stomach is much stronger than 
mine, ma’am. I look strong, but I am not, 
ma’am. I suffer from chronic dyspepsia. I 
may say—” 

‘Tea or coffee, sir?” 

**Coffee! I always drink coffee, ma’am. 
It is my only stimulant. Theoretically and 
practically, ma’am, lam a total abstainer, but 
I sometimes need as many as four cups of 
coffee at one meal. My wife makes elegant 
coffee, ma'am. 1 donot drink milk generally; 
it is apt to produce bile in my system, ma’am.” 

‘* Eggs, sir?” 

“Yes, eggs. Eggs suit my digestion very 
well, ma’am; eggs— Oh, of course, ma'am, 
you can go. Do not let me detain you. 
eat slow, ma’am. Some people can eat fast, 
butI cannot, ma’am. I take my time over my 
meals. My stomach— Certainly, ma’am— 
certainly, I will excuse you,” with the same 
oratorical wave of the hand, which now held 
his knife. 

Sitting in the quiet and darkness of this 
out-of-the-way night and place, it was pleasant 
to listlessly track the constellations through 
the tree-tops, while thoughts came slowly 
drifting home, thoughts which had been on 
furlough for ages, thoughts which — 

‘** Ah, here you are waiting for me, ma’am! 
Don’trise,ma’am; Ihave achair. Looking at 
the stars,eh? Are you anything of an astron- 
omer,ma’am? Astronomy is a very pretty 
science. Iam very partial to astronomy; in 
fact, | am considered right much of an as- 
tronomer. My wife, now, she knows nothing 
about the stars. As for me, ma'am, I have 
dipped into pretty much everything. I am 
self-taught entirely, ma’am. I am what is 
called in these parts, ma’am, a self-made man, 
and I am not ashamed of it. What did you 
say, ma’am? Oh, certainly! Good- night, 
maam—good-night. It does not agree with 
me to retire early, ma’am. Brain-workers, 
ma’am, are night-workers, Iam not an early 
riser either, ma’am. I have told the hotel pro- 
prietor so. My wife, now, is an early riser. 
My wife rises pretty generally about day- 
break; but the morning nap seems to be ne- 
cessary for my constitution. My constitu- 
tion, ma’am—” 

*‘Hurry up, ma’am!” he called to me from 
the breakfast table, as I entered the door the 
next morning. ‘‘ We did not wait for you, 
ma'am. Waiting does not agree with me, 
ma’am, as I told the proprietor of the hotel. I 
rested only tolerably last night, ma’am; suf- 
fered from an uneasiness at the stomach.” 

‘* Chicken, ham, eggs, buckwheat cakes ’’— 
the waiter recited his litany, dropping the lit- 
tle dishes on the table like beads from his 
fingers. 


I never eat mut- 
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“T do not care for chicken, ma’am. Some 
people like chicken; find it nourishing. My 
labors seem to require a stronger food. My 
wife likes chicken. I generally make my 
breakfast, ma’am, of ham—smoke-dried ham 
—and eggs. Ham seems to agree with my 
stomach better than most any kind of food, 
and I always taper off on cakes and syrup. 
My wife makes elegant cakes, ma’am. You 
seem to have a very strong stomach, like 
my wife, ma’am. My wife,she can eat almost 
anything. 

‘Well, now that we have finished our 
breakfast, what shall we do with our morn- 
ing, ma’am? Going to the springs? I shall 
just come along with you, ma’am.”.... 

‘*T shall take the sulphur water, ma’am, to 
make a beginning, and then I shall take the 
iron water. The sulphur water, as I calcu- 
late, washes the dyspepsia out of me, and the 
iron builds me up. It just depends upon 
how I feel, the number of cups | drink dur- 
ing the day. I consult my stomach entire- 
ly. You had better consult your stomach, 
ma’am. Going back to the hotel? Certain- 
ly, I'm agreeable. Ill just go with you. 
You are like my wife, ma’am—always on the 
go. I do not mind telling you, ma’am, that 
my wife is not quite up to me; in fact, I am 
considered to have married beneath myself.” 

His knees had rounded sockets in his 
trousers, which stood out, as he walked 
along, in an ungainly fashion, but when he 
sat down all fitted easily and smoothly, 
particularly when he bent his shoulders a 
little forward and clasped his hands over the 
crossed leg that swung its foot like a pendu- 
lum to time his words, 

‘‘Some of my friends go as far as to say 
that it was a mistake. I could do much 
better now, ma’am; that is the truth. But 
when I married her, ma’am, I considered it 
a good thing for me. I don’t mind telling 
you, ma’am, but at that time she was very 
poor. She taught in the public school until 
her ma took sick of galloping consumption, 
and when her ma died, | married her. They 
used to be quite considerable folks. Her pa 
was a Baptist minister. He was killed in 
the war. Sister Annie too, my wife's sister, 
had a situation in the public school, but 
when she heard her ma was dying, she gave 
it up, and came home to help in the nursing. 
But I have taken Sister Annie in too. Sister 
Annie’s health isn’t very good, ma’am, but 
she teaches the primaries, and she can help 
my wife in the house. 1 intend to let Sister 
Annie live right along with tus. Sister An 
nie—Lord! Sister Annie can iron a shirt just 
as good as my wife. Have you observed 
my shirts, ma'am? Sister Annie and my wife 
launder them all; and between them they 
prepare the meals for the boarders — we 
have six boarders, ma’am, male and female 
—and they take care of the baby between 
them, and betweentimes they do sewing for 
their little pocket. L’ve got no objectious. 
I just humor them, and tell them tg do just 
as they please. Would you believe it, ma am, 
they bought a sewing-machine last year be 
tween them, Sister Annie used to have an 
elegant voice, ma’am, but I consider that she 
has just coughed it away. She takes after 
her ma in coughing, ma’am.” 

As he talked, the man’s eyes kept contin- 
ually glancing up the yellow-streaked road, 
and in the clear light, under his beard, his 
long thiu-lipped mouth could be seen ner- 
vously biting the postprandial toothpick. 
One would have said that he was expecting 
the messenger who shortly afterward made 
his appearance, waving a yellow envelope 
in his hand. He appropriated the message 
when it arrived without hesitation, opening 
it, and reading it aloud: 


‘Sister Annie died during the night.” 


The messenger rode his horse quietly away 
in the direction of the stable. The profess- 
or’s food, for the moment, disappeared from 
his eyes, and presumably rested easy on his 
stomach. 

‘* It will be a heavy blow to Olympus ;—it 
will be a mighty heavy blow to Olympus, 
ma'am. 

He got his huge frame doubled up into his 
self-made attitude of sitting again, but his 
foot remained quiet, and his bony hands 
clasped the telegraphic despatch instead of 
his knee. 

‘*T don’t know what the parson will do 
without her, The parson will miss her, 
ma’am, more than any one in Olympus. I 
consider that she just founded the church 
there; and as for the Sunday-school—there 
isn’t a child in the place that wouldn't go to 
Sunday-school to have Sister Annie for a 
teacher. She played the melodeon and taught 
them hymns, and she was the organist of the 
church. Then there’s the prayer-meeting 
Wednesday night, and the reading every Fri- 
day evening. Sister Annie did the reading. 
She got up a magazine clubtoo. I consider 
Sister Annie a very accomplished woman, 
ma’am. She was universally beloved.” He 
pronounced this slowly and impressively, as 
if he or Sister Annie were originating the 
time-worn commendation. 

‘* She never used to complain, ma’am. I do 
not believe she knew how to complain. If 
it had not been for the coughing, like as not 
no one would have known she was sick. 
When I told her good-by yesterday noon, 
she smiled the moment she stopped cough- 
ing, and pretended it was nothing. I told 
my wife not to minfl me, just to go on and 
look after her sister. She was most worried 
He paused, 
“I do not be- 


to death about my dyspepsia.” 
nibbling at his toothpick. 
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lieve, ma’am ”—looking up seriously—‘‘ I do 
not believe that that sulphur water is going 
to agree with me, Or maybe it is the fried 
eggs. Of course, ma'am! Certainly, if you 
have letters to write.” 

President Tubbs had the pleasure of eating 
his dinner alone. For supper he was a few 
iminutes late. There was another place pre- 
pated at the table. He interrupted inquiries 
about it by presenting himself opportunely 
with the occupant, a lady. 

‘‘ Let me introduce my wife to you, ma’am. 
I telegraphed her this morning after you left 
me. I told her to come right along here, and 
divert her mind. I can stand the expense. 
She didn’t want to come in to supper, but I 
told her you would excuse her appearance, 
ma’am. She hasn’t had any time to fix up; 
been travelling ever since three. The funeral 
came off at ten. Sister Annie passed away 
éasy and quiet as a baby going to sleep.” 

Mention has not been made of his voice. 
It was trumpetal in its volume of sound, and 
his words, heavy, unmodulated projections, 
fell like missiles of wood on the ears. 

“Tt was an elegant funeral, my wife says, 
and the parson’s address she considers a tri- 
umph of oratory.” This last sentence seemed 
also a matter of pride with him. ‘‘I told 
my wife that she would like you. Mary, 
didn’t I tell you that you would like—” 
He touched her on the shoulder to corrobo- 
rate his statement, and so she was forced to 
look up at last. 

His wife! That his wife! Twenty, per- 
haps more. An oval face, black hair in a 
heavy mass at the back of her neck, and eyes 
that would have been called the most beauti- 
ful in the world if they had not to be called 
the most grief-stricken—eyes of supernatural 
beauty and divine suffering. Her mouth!— 
her mouth was quivering from lips to chin. 
One of the two women had to leave the table; 
she could not. 

The professor came in to the breakfast table 
the next morning alone, but radiant. 

‘T never slept better in my life, ma’am; and 
no disturbance of the stomach. Did you no- 
tice that I eat the fried mutton last night, 
ma'am? Well, | thought I would hear from 
that mutton before morning; but I did not, 
ma’am. All quiet; all serene. My wife she 
did not sleep so well—she is a poor sleeper— 
and the baby did not sleep at all, she says. 
She says she walked him up and down the 
room pretty much all night long. I told her 
not to mind me, to do just exactly as she 
pleased; not to worry about my breakfast 
and my dyspepsia. I had brought her here 
to have her pleasure, and I could manage to 
get along. And now, ma’am, what shall we 
do thig morning?” 

“What! Going to leave’ 
Oh, you had better not go! 
stay a day or two longer. 


Going away! 
"You had better 
Why, Z am not 


going for two or three days yet. Well, if 
youcan’t stay— Butlamrealsorry. I never 


did meet a lady whose society 
more than yours, 


I enjoyed 
Is that your hack, now?” 
Yes.’ 

“Well, I am sorry. I thought we were 
going to have a real good time together. 
You can't change your mind? Well, I am 
sorry. Let me call my wife to tell you 
good-by. Oh, it’s no’ disturbance; she is 
just in her room. Mary! Mary!” 

There was no answer either to the call or 
the knock upon the door, near which we 
unfortunately were standing. Before a pre- 
ventive could be thought of, it was flung 
open by his strong quick hand, 

‘*Comein! Comerightin,ma’am. Here’s 
Mary! She will be delighted to see you, and 
right sorry to hear you are going away.” 

The woman, not attempting to rise, sat as 
she was, nursing her baby. The black dress 
of last night lay thrown across atrunk. She 
wore a faded red calico wrapper; her hair, 
which had not yet been combed, hung in 
two long, thick, tangled plaits. Her face 
was still as beautiful as the night before, 
only the daylight showed, what the dim 
lamp had not, the hectic spot in each trans- 
parent cheek and the feverish brilliancy in 
he r eyes. 

‘Yes, ma’am, the baby is considered to fa- 
vor me; he is what is cs — in these parts 
‘growthy.’ I tell Mary he looks as if he 
were going to be self-made too.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

Growthy! with a six months’ progress of 
nose and mouth toward the original self- 
made type, and breakfasting as if he too had 
chronic dyspepsia, his heavy little hands 
grasping and pulling the breasts to which 
his large mouth clung determinately. And 
she had to be the mother of ¢/is, and the wife 
of that! Oh destiny! 

A photograph had dropped from her hand 
to the floor. It was easy enough to see the 
face—not so pretty as Mary’s, but stronger. 
And this was her first day in the grave; her 
first day of rest on earth, perhaps. 

‘*Well, ma’am, you must excuse Mary. 
She is only a country girl, and has not had 
advantages like you and me.” 

The professor was forced to the apology, 
for when the photograph was silently laid in 
the hand that clasped the baby, Mary bowed 
her head and wept bitterly. 

‘ Well, ma’am, I really have enjoyed your 
conversation. I appreciate culture wherev- 
er I find it. I am sorry you cannot see the 
Male and Female College, ma’am. I would 
take pleasure in showing you over it, ma’am. 
I would have been pleased to explain to 
you my system of coeducation of the sexes, 
ma’am. Some people are afraid to tackle 
coccucation, but I consider, ma’am, that I 
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have made a success of it. I would have 
liked you to see my class in higher mathe- 
matics, ma’am. Why, ma’am, I have a black- 
board as tall as I, that extends all around the 
room! At every recitation it is covered with 
figures and problems. We use up one entire 
box of chalk every day,ma’am. I—” 

Here the driver of the hack whipped up 
his mules. 


THE WOOING OF THE PRINCESS. 
A Rabbinical Hegend. 
BY ABRAM 8. ISAACS 


wie could be happier than Solomon ? 

His land was at peace; his treasury 
full; his power acknowledged by the nations; 
his fleet covered the seas; his court attracted 
the best and wisest. Learning and science, 
art and the industries, flourished. Jerusalem, 
the capital, shone with unexampled splendor; 
its Temple and edifices were the glory of the 
age, and thousands of strangers drew near 
from all corners of the earth. 

Yet Solomon was ill at ease, despite his 
grandeur. His wisdom, the source of his 
strength, was also the secret of his weakness. 
He knew all languages, spoke three thousand 
proverbs, and sang a multitude of songs. He 
knew the speech of birds and beasts, and the 
mystery of trees and flowers. If his know- 
ledge had not passed these limits, all would 
have been well, but it transcended things of 
earth and penetrated the secrets of the spheres 
above. It was his familiarity with the stars 
that gave him poignant unrest. What, then, 
did the stars tell him? What dreadful catas- 
trophe was threatened his house? Those 
golden-eyed forget-me-nots shining in the 
firmament of blue so peacefully and trust- 
fully, could they presage woe ? 


Solomon was blessed not only with power 
and wisdom, but also with a daughter of sur- 
passing loveliness. When the evening shad- 
ows fell upon Zion’s hills he loved to sing to 
her his choicest song. In the morning hours 
his converse with her was his sole recreation. 
His soul was knitted to hers. She was his 
inspiration and solace, as was her mother in 
the days of his youth, when to wed the 
maiden of his heart he left throne and people, 
and wandered, a foot-sore pilgrim, until he met 
Naama and plighted his troth. The years 
had passed rapidly since then—as rapidly as 
the shadow of a bird in flight; but Solomon 
lived again his old-time romance as he saw 
Naama’s eyes in his daughter’s countenance. 
And the princess repaid the father’s love by 
a daughter's devotion. 

One evening as Solomon was observing the 
stars the thought occurred to him to discover 
who was destined to be the princess’s hus- 
band. Long and intently he gazed at the 
constellations. Silent and profound were his 
meditations in the watches of the night; and 
then, just as the first dim light spanned the 
far east, and the morning stars were singing 
their cradle-song for the new day, the mon- 
arch’s heart felt an unaccustomed pang. He 
read the secret of his daughter’s fate. There 
it stood blazoned on the fiery constellation— 
she was to wed the poorest man in Israel! 
—she, a princess, and his daughter ! 

With agonized soul Solomon left his watch- 
tower. For once the rising day possessed no 
charm for him. Bird-note, flower-fragrance, 
the music of rippling waters, the magnif- 
icence of his surroundings, his books and 
songs and favorite pastimes, palled upon him. 
His lovely daughter in vain strove to soothe 
his disturbed spirit. Each fresh endearment 
only increased his irritation. Her voice, once 
so gentle, seemed to him as harsh as the 
scream of the condor. The maiden’s heart 
was troubled indeed as she noticed the 
change in the king, and she withdrew, weep- 
ing, from his presence. 

‘It shall not be!” Solomon exclaimed. 
‘*My daughter wed a beggar! A pauper’s 
child to sit upon the throne of David! Nay, 
I shall defeat the Almighty. I shall—” ~ 

And there fell a deep silence on his spirit. 
A picture from the past arose before his vi- 
sion. It was a king hurled from his throne 
on account of his pride, and doomed to wan- 
der unknown, and to suffer severe privations, 
until he had learned to control himself and 
trust the Almighty. He saw the ring which 
he gave Ashmodai, and heard the fierce yell 
of triumph as the demon ascended the throne, 
while he—Solomon the Great—sank down, 
down into an unfathomable abyss. Then 
another picture arose in memory—the weary 
fugitive spurned on all sides, famine-stricken 
and sick at heart, until the lesson of peace 
was learned. 

‘ Forgive me, forgive me, Almighty !” he 
cried. ‘* Must I learn again the cost of mor- 
tal pride? Forgive me for doubting thy 
purposes and measuring my puny powers 
with the Infinite! Let Thy will be done. 1 
shall watch Thy wisdom and abide by the re- 
sult. , My heart has lost its anguish and its 
fear 


Upon the rocky sea-coast Solomon had a 
lofty tower constructed. Walls high and in- 
accessible surrounded it on allsides. People 
wondered at the building, but Solomon con- 
tinued the work until it was completed. 
Thither one night he had the princess 
brought, and placed her in charge of seventy 
aged “custodians. 

‘* This shall be your home,’ 
eldest and trustiest. ‘‘It is provisioned for 
years tocome. There is no door to the for- 
tress, SO NO one Can enter without the senti- 


* said he to the 


nel’s knowledge. Be vigilant. Your head 
shall be the price of your remissness !” 

The days, the weeks, the months flew by. 
One night a poor traveller was wandering 
along, tired and hungry, his clothing tattered, 
his heart utterly castdown. At last he could 
walk no farther, such was his exhaustion, 
and seeking a spot to rest, he saw the skele- 
ton of an ox in a neighboring field. ‘Thank- 
ful for the shelter from the wind, he crept 
inside, and with a silent prayer to God, fell 
asleep. The elements raged without, but he 
cared not for the storm. He forgot his cares 
and sufferings in blessed, restful sleep. 

While the traveller thus slept, all uncon 
scious of what was preparing for him, a huge 
bird with mighty pinions alighted from the 
distant hills, and lifting up the skeleton with 
the youth at rest, bore them aloft to the very 
top of Solomon’s tower. The burden then 
proving too heavy, it was set down on the 
roof before the door of the beautiful princess. 
Then the bird flew away with a shrill scream 
that awakened the young traveller. He arose 
in terror, gazed about him, and began to walk 
up and down the roof, from which he could 
desery only the rocks below and the clouds 
above. In the distance he saw the fast-dis- 
appearing pinions of the bird that had brought 
him there, and a sharp pang smote his heart 
as the full measure of his wretchedness was 
realized. 

Suddenly he descries a woman advancing 
toward him. She is young and beautiful, 
and with a commanding air, yet gracious and 
kind. It was the princess taking her daily 
stroll onthe roof, who, astonished at the sight 
of the youth, exclaimed, ‘‘ Who art thou? 
How camest thou here ?” 

‘Tam a Jew of Acco,” was the reply. ‘‘It 
was a bird that brought me.” 

‘But you are tired and tattered,” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Your face bears the marks of mis- 
ery. You look troubled and suffering. Come, 
tell me your history.” 

He told her of his wanderings, and how he 
had sunk to rest in the skeleton of an ox, 
and then of his flight through the air. And 
she listened entranced to his story, admiring 
his courage and sympathizing with his sor- 
rows. She had him clothed in new garments. 
Her servants bathed and anointed him. Then 
his eyes shone with new radiance and his 
whole being assumed a lovelier aspect. As 
they spoke and strolled together kindred 
tastes were revealed. For the first time the 
princess realized the beauty in her father’s 
words which he had written decades before: 
‘*My friend is mine and I am his,” while the 
youth, as he contemplated the solitary tower 
and the imprisoned maiden, exclaimed with 
Solomon, ‘‘A locked-up garden is my sis- 
ter-bride, a locked-up spring, a sealed foun- 
tain!” 

The north wind blew and the south wind 
blew. They loved, for both were beautiful 
to each other, and the world was before them. 
What should they do? Fly, and seek happi 
ness in some distant spot, far away from the 
king ? 

‘Nay, nay, beloved!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ My 
father’s wisdom would discover our hiding- 
place, and his chieftain Benaiah would drag 
us back to Jerusalem.” 

‘There is one resource, dearest,” he re- 
joined, after a pause. ‘‘ Marry me here.” 

‘Marry you? Yes, that I will; but how 
can we marry according to the law of Israel? 
Where is the ink with which to write the 
marriage certificate ?” 

‘Despair not, beloved. Iam prepared for 
every emergency.” He bared his arm, and 
opening a small vein, used his blood as iak, 
and the marriage was secretly solemnized, 
with the words, ‘‘May God be my witness 
to-day, and the angels Michael and Gabriel.” 

Their spell of happiness was brief. The 
custodians of the princess were thrown into 
the wildest consternation when they discov- 
ered what had taken place. They stormed, 
they raged, they threatened. But it was too 
late to argue with the pair. No more time 
was to be lost, so they hastily sent the swift- 
est-footed of their number to the royal pal- 
ace, and the story was soon told. 

Solomon at once ordered his mantle to be 
brought. It was of green silk, interwoven 
with fine gold and embroidered with images 
of all kinds. He sat upon it, and swiftly was 
borne on the wind to the solitary tower. 

‘‘Where is the youth,” he cried, as he 
gained e ntrance, ‘‘ who has dared marry my 
daughter r 

Nay, father,” the princess pleaded, ‘‘ be 
not angry with him. Reproach me, but spare 
him, for love is our master, and thou didst 
write in thy ‘Song of Songs,’ ‘love is as 
strong as death.’’ 

‘*So thou art the man who has presumed 
to marry a princess!” he exclaimed, scorn- 
fully, as the youth was brought to him. 

‘O king, be not too severe. I but obeyed 
the words of Solomon: ‘Many waters are 
not able to quench love, nor can the rivers 
flood it away.’” 

‘Who is thy father, and where thy dwell- 
ing-place ?” inquired the king. 

“‘T am the son of a poor Jew of Acco, 
was the answer. ‘‘Altamar is his name.” 
And the youth’s heart grieved as he thought 
of his family’s poverty. 

**What!” quickly rejoined the king. ‘‘The 
son of Altamar of Acco, the poorest man in 
Israel ?” 

“Yes, O king ;” and the youth trembled, 
but regained his courage as he saw the prin- 
cess step forward and take her place proudly 
at his side. 

‘**He is my husband,” 


she exclaimed, ‘‘ ac- 
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cording to the laws of Israel. With his blood 
he has sealed our troth.” 

‘He is indeed thy husband and my son,” 
said Solomon, beckoning both to approach 
his throne. ‘‘ Thou art the very man who 
the stars told me was destined for my daugh- 
ter. Thy name, thy lineage, thy estate pro- 
claim thee the same. God is the ruler of the 
universe. Blessed is He who giveth a wife 
to man,” 
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Inquirer. —Get gray Cl 


RESPONDENTS. 


eviot for a travelling dress 


in June, made by the third design on page 164, Bazar 
No. 9 of the current volume. Have a gray or a lav- 
ender Challi, an India silk of pansy shades, and black 
net ft summer dresses, made by hints in the New 
York Fashions of the Bazar. Read about wraps fo 


Bazar No. 10 Get white bengaline, or else wear your 


travelling dress 

A. M. N.—Have striped tennis flanne}, plain blue flan- 
nel, and gingham for a girl’s summer dresses. A long 
plaited braid and bang are still worn by girls of four- 
teen. A plaid surah dress and one of cashmere might 
be added, with also some blouses.of wash silk. 

Perriexiry.—See hints about wraps in Bazar No, 
10. A beige-colored cape woul d be pretty foryou. A 
pale beige cashmere, or a black dotted net, will be use- 


ful now and in the summer. Bordered black grena- 
dines will be worn, with stripes of green or écru near 
the selvage. 

ConFipenor.—Your dress would be more suitable 
made by the third design on page 164, Bazar No. 9, of 
this volume. 

Pansy.—For evening dresses choose Nile green 
white, lilac, and black 

Aprcaipe.—Get a tucked and belted surah waist to 
wear with your accordion skirt Of your black ar- 
mure make a double-breasted long basque with revers 








really a coat—trimmed with gilt passementerie and 
large buttons. Use ecru ladies’ cloth for a long loose 
cloak for spring, or one of mohair for summer trips. 

Luoitie.— Get either bengaline or India silk the color 
of the ground of your pretty crape sample, aud make 
a skirt with some of the crape on the front as a Greek 
apron aud straight down the back 1¢n have a crape 
pointed waist with full sleeves and girdle of the plain 
fabric. Of course you can wear a Spanish jacket 
blouses, and sashes Wear écru, réseda green, and 
gray-blue, a8 well as dark blue. There is no fixed rule 


about wearing mourning for a husband's family. 

Livona.—Use China silk or crape for a graduating 
dress to be worn afterward at receptions. Seven yards 
of lace, wide enough for the length of the skirt, will 
muke a dress 

. S.—Have black, gray, or tan ladies’ cloth for a 
shoulder cape, ¢ po make it with one or two pinked 
ruffies very tull on the shoulders 

Virginia F. black satin dress is scarcely suitable 
for a girl of thirteen. Make it with a guimpe and full 
sleeves of dotted net trimmed with ribbon 

An O-p Sunsoriser.—Use plain black satin surah 
with your brocade. Have « new waist; drape the bro- 
cade on front and back of a foundation skirt, and fill 
up the sides with surah, 

Op Friexnp.—Turn your dress ip at the 
fill with lisse’and lace. A tull 
for balls than weddings. Get a pretty crépe de Chine 
for a girl of sixteen—either pale rose, white, or yellow 

and make with a half-high full wais st slightly polnt- 





throat, and 
dress is more su table 















ed, full short slee a straight gathered skirt 
Then add a wide sash of bengaline the same color or 
white 

Your blue sumple is in good style, and the dress 
need not | eres 





Boston.— 


here is no objection to the fringe or the 
white spots. i 


An article ou mot 
be published in our columns, 

Brive. ancy silks will be 
dresses throughout the spring 

Doxotuy.—Get dotted or figured Chantilly lace for 
a dress, and make by design on pave 141, Bazar No. 8, 
of the current volume. 
es will be worn again 

Op Sunscriber.—Have white crépe de Chine for a 
handsome graduation dress, made with pointed full 
bodice, leg-of-mutton sleeves, and straight skirt, 
trimmed with silver galloon. Get either grenadine, 
lace, or crépon for “a black summer drew to trim 
with gold embroidery ” Have a Spanish jacket of 
black bengaline trimmed with gold embroidery, made 
like that on page 157 of Bazar No.9 

Brunetre anp Bronpe.—Make your checked silk 
precisely as the plaid wool walking dress is made on 
page 156 of Bazar No. 9, using copper red velvet with 
it. For the second dress use designs for combination 
dresses in Bazar No, 8. 

An Op Sussceiser.—Use the diagram pattern of 
an English skirt given in Bazar No. 10. With a skirt 
of your checked silk, have a jacket-waist of black surah 
with gathered vest of the checked silk. Tennis flannel 
with wide stripes of blue and white will make a blonde 
a pretty dress, witb a square yoke, full sleeves, belt, 
and skirt border of plain blue wool. 

P. D. Q.—A party dress of blue China silk for a girl 
of sixteen should have an English skirt, and full bod- 
ice slightly poimted at neck and waist, with elbow 
sleeves made very full. 

L. A. R.—Instead of tulle over silk with artificial 
flowers for a graduating dress,the Bazar advises a 
simpler gown of crépe de Chine or of China silk, with 
ribbons tor trimming. Drape the skirt slightly in 
Greek folds, and have fichu drapery on the “pointed 


irhibg dress Willi soon 





stylish for fronts of 


Black surah and velvet sash- 





bodice edging the neck, which is high behind and V 
shape in front. Fall sleeves, bows of fuille ribbon on 
the skirt, with pointed girdle on the bodice. White 


slippers and white gloves, 

Denver.—We cannot undertake to decide such 
questions 

Y. KR. ¥.—Your ee le is Irish crocheted lace of 
very nice quality, suitable for a yoke, collar, cuffs, and 
border of Ch: und. ry or gingham gowns, and also for 
fine woolle 4 : a silks. 

Mes. D. —Flocon wool] comes in large balls, 
that cost each ares nts without silk, or 85 cents with 
silk. Twelve balls are required for a large afghan. 
We do not give addresses in this column. 

Bionpr.—Opus (work) signifies a musical composi- 
tion. Each composition is called an opus, and they 
are numbered in the order of their issue. Shoulder 
capes of light cloth made very ful! will be worn in the 
early spring, and black lace capes with velvet or jetted 
net in the summer, 

Texas Sussoriser.—Bolton sheeting for bed-spreads 
is twilled cotton or linen, two or two and a half yards 
wide. Instead of embroidering your be x<d-spread with 
linen floss, use filling silk ; do it in outline stitch, and 
feather-stitch a hem around the edge. Make to match 
a single long pillow-sham the width of the spread and 
about a yard deep. Make your bureau and cushion 
covers of plain white linen wrought with colored silks 
in patterns of leaves that form the scalloped edges 

Jane E.—Ten-threaded double zephyr is best for 
making afghans, as it does not fade, cle 
is very durable. 
afghan. 

Suunsoniser.—English “J” pens can be ordered of 
any first-class stationer in this city 

GNORANOB.—Velvet ribbon trimming will be used 
on summer dresses. Buff kid shoes and white stock- 
ings are for babies. A Bazar containing illustrations 
of an infant’s short dresses will be sent you on receipt 
of 10 cents. 

Mus. J. C.—Make the sateen dress by the first de- 
sign on page 164 of Bazay No. 9, using green velvet rib- 
bon, and lengthening the sleeves. 

A Reaprr.—Take out ul the grease you can by press- 
ing it with a hot iron over brown paper, then cleanse 
with cologne or with fresh benzine. 

Ber Vaie.—Your blue tulle requires blue silk under 
it. Put crushed pink or yellow roses as a border on 
the blue surah skirt, veil it with a single skirt of tulle, 
and have a crossed bodice of the tulle with a folded 
girdle, and flowers ou the shoulders, 





ins ensily, and 
Two yards is a good length tor an 
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TABLE CENTRE.—FLAT StrtcH EMBROIDERY. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 63. 





Fig. 2.—Back or SPRING 
Coat, Fie. 1, Pace 261. 
For pattern and description 

see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 33-44, 


Sete 
FSas eds. 


Sik VEsT. 
For description see Supplement. 
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g. 2.—DeETAIL OF EMBROIDERY FOR 
Work-Basket, Fra. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Work-Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For embroidery design and description see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 64. 
BACK OF GrRL’s CLOAK, 
Fia. 4, on Pace. 252. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, VIL, Figs, 45-56. 
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Monooram.—A. Z, 
SATIN STITCH. 
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Fig. 2.—WorktNG PATTERN OF 
Cross Stritcn BANDS FOR 
LounceE Rue, Fie. 1. 

Key to Symbols: O Dark, ® Medium, 
® Light, Copper-Color ; ® Dark, 

% Medium, © Light, Bronze; © Dark 
Blue; 8 Light Blue; ® Olive; 

- Ground. 


h 


HaMMOocK CUSHION. 
For description see Supplement. 


hitter 


are 





Fig. 1.—Lounece Rue with Banps iN Cross Stitcn Empromery.—[See Fig. 2.] BLOTTER. —W 00D-PAINTING.—{For design and description see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 82.) 
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CASHMERE AND VELVET GOWN 
For description see Supplement. 


SAINT PATRICK. 

T is strange that the patron saint of Ireland 

should have been a foreigner. The reputed 
places of his birth are numerous, England, France, 
Scotland,and Wales are mentioned, but France is 
yenerally supposed to have been his native land. 
ie was born in 372, or thereabouts, and when 
young was stolen and sold in Ireland, where he 
tended swine in the county of Antrim. He be- 
came acquainted with the Irish people and cus- 
toms in this way, and later in his life, after he 
had made his escape to the Continent and had 
reached the dignity of a bishop, Pope Celestine 
gave him authority to return to Ireland and 
preach the gospel to the heathen people of that 
country. There Saint Patrick performed many 
miracles, the most famous of which is the driv- 
ing out of thesnakes. The Druids opposed him 


Fig. 1.—Parasois AND ParasoL HANDLES. 
For description see Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Back or House Dress, Fic. Back oF Woon AND SILK 





2. on Front Paar. CostuME, Fig. 1, oN FRONT 
For diagram and description see PAGE,—(For pattern and descrip- 
Supplement, tion see Suppl, No. L., Figs. 1-12.] 























SS 


Fig. 1—Sprine Coat wirn DetacHaBLe Capre.—FRont.—[See Fig. 2, 
Page 260; and Fig. 3, Page 252.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 33-44. 


Woo. AND VELVET GowN 


For description see Supplement. 


in every way with their magic, according to the 
legends, and the good missionary had to resort 
to miracles to counteract their influence, and 
finally bad to curse the Druids and allow them 
to be swallowed up by the earth. The sham- 
rock, which the Irish people wear on Saint 
Patrick’s Day, was used by him to illustrate to 
the doubting people the mystery of the Trinity. 
All through Ireland are wells from which the 
saint is said to have drank, places where he 
rested, and there are several places where he is 
believed to be buried. The most popular place, 
however, is the hill of Down, where an old 
monkish rhyme relates that with him were bur 
ied Saint Bridget and Columba the pious. The 
17th of March is the day on which he died, aged 
one hundred and twenty years. 


Fig. 2.—PaRAsoLs AND ParasoL HANDLES. 
For description see Supplement. 
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RLYONS 


PERFECT 


TOOTH 
PowpeR 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal —: 
with Patent Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 


An Elegant Toilet anus 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on rece iy of yree. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, 











Nicholson’ 7 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debilit:', ex. 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aidto digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholie 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
h us been used for over fifty years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect | 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by dr ists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botde.—[Adv.] 


CATARRH CURED. 

A CuirreyMan, after years of suffering from that | 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cnred and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 8S Warren 
St., N. Y., will receive the recipe free of charge —[{Adv.] 





CORNELL’S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Prevents and cures chapped hands. 25 cents,—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— | EASTER COWNS 


saneme: MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. Should be Draped on 


vanes ae HALL'S BAZAR FORM. 


Ts absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


° 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 


Royat Baking Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y 


BARBOUR’S 


A BRILLIANCY 
Equal to that of New Silverware 
is produced by 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., D Dorchester, Mass. 


2 VW Peuh 5 
“=. LINENS «= 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


** Boo! hoo! hoo! I'm tired and worn out trying to 
drape my EASTER GOWN, which I anticipated wear- 
ing so much,” 

No wonder she cried, poor thing, she had not 
heard of HALL’S BAZAR FORM, a 
Boon to all Women, Rich or Poor. 
Indispensable in every household, whether a 
dressmaker is employed or not. Adjustable to 

| fit every member of the family. Folds up like 
an umbrella. Endorsed by all Fashion Publish- 

| ers as being the only perfect form. 
For Sate sy att Leap- 
ING RETAILERS, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 
price 
Complete Form, 
\\ $6.50. Skirt Form, 
+4, to which bust can 
be attached, $3.50. 
Skirt Form in case, 
t $3 OO. 

Send Sor Descrip- 

tive Circulars. 


FLAX THREADS 


In Ever ry Vv arlety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Without Detriment to the Finest Surface. 
Trial Quantity Sent without Charge, or 
Box ag ow | for 15 cents in Stamps, 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
Beware of I mitations. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED) 

oO ers who are in the 
habit of purchasing that delicious 
perfume, Crab-Ap 
soms, of the Cr erf 
: ©., Should also procure a bottle 

their celebrated Iuviguent- 
com Lavender Salts. 0 more] 
rapid or pleasant cure for a head- 
ache is possible. While leaving} 
the bottle open forafew minutes, 
permits a most agreeable odor tomy 
escape, which purifies and Te- 
freshes the air PR oat pene 


THE OROWN PERFUMERY 00., 


| 177 New Bond St., London, Sold Everywhere. 
SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented | 


CLEAN 
10 PRESERVE 
WHITEN November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 


ful; requires no dressing ; do notriportear. SKEL= 
There is Nothing Equal to te Gs AND TOUPRES midostinn | 


MY SWITCHES are unequalled 
Immense assortment of gray 


See that the words ‘ VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvagc. 

For all the uses to which SILK 
VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & C0., acen's 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


For improved and economic cookery nse 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sances (Game, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length of 
time, and is Cheaper and of finer flavor than any other 
stock. 





Complete Form. 
Closed and Opened. 


Bazar Skirt. 
Closed & Opened. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM Co., 


833 Broadway, New York. 139 Regent St., London. 

We cheerfully recommend these forms, and re- 
quest our patrons when ordering or sending for 
circulars to mention Harper’ 8 Bazar. 


LL. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., 


Near 6th Ave., New York, 


Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blac. One pound of Extract of 
Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, | 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


tiful, wavy hair. 
for price and beaaty. 
and white hair. | 

HAIR - CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and | 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm. for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EX TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. £1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or | 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautifal Golden 
Auburn, Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle, 
Positively not injurious. 


i My 


TEE TARAS | a 
is Complete without Soup. 
wees Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
The Most Economicai. 
Sale By Druggists and Grocers, 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 





Beauty is not imparted by the best Per- | 


fumery, but least of all plain women should forego the 
allaring charm of Arkinson’s Extracts or Sachets. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other uuder smaller volume. 
No smel!—no a taste—-no after-constipation— 
no opt a > A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
by all Leading Druggists. 





Pure, Refreshing, Absolutely Harmless. 


ITS CLEANSING PROPERTIES ARE SUPE- 
RIOR TO ALL OTHER TOOTH PASTES. 


Rowlands 
Qdonto 


VENNARD & CO., NEW YORK. 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens | 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the | 


Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 


ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. 
Spring C Catalogue. 


MADE WITH BOILING aie 


Send for new 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA, 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


highest medals awarded. 50c. and | 





STARCH CROWS STICKY, 


Common powders havea vulgar glare, Pozzo- 
ni’s is the only Complexion Powder fit for use. 














PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. 


Pleasant and agreeable to the 


taste. Children take it without objection. By 5 oto 


CONSUMPTION 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





“Ww hat! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
‘Yes, I am happy to say, through ~ i of HANSON’S 
MAG Ic CORN SALVE I can now walk w 


EX ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warrt yy to cure, or money refanded 

Price, 15 and 25 cents, 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwanns & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
EK. FOU Gk RA& & a 0., 30 North William St. N.Y Y. 


MSN DE VERTUS SGURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
* a] ¢ a 
STAYS, BELTS. 

In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus” has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
to come and look at these nove Ities. , 


FEDORADRESSSH E105] 


BALTIMORE.M® | SAMPLE PAIR 30¢ 
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CASH'S 
HEMSTITC 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &c, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


150 pes Bis ick Gros- verain Silk, 2A) 
inche wide, excellent goods, for ; $1. “maf 
\ Bineks Surah, all pt ire » Silk, a 
es dv e at 69 
"ines. in colors and black, a fashion- 
2) 
nv of the Oc. 
fabric, wor h 65c. 
arly $1.00..... 
co raand demons as 47c., 69e., anc d98e. per yard 


meorly $1 7h, now 
am ogo 22 BOC 
c.. 
e fabric, worth $1.00. 
165 pes. B + Mohair se rillian-) '50c. 
1M pcs Blaek All- Wool He nrietta, } 
1004 ope s. Zephyr Ginghams, 30 inch-} 
es wide, wortii nearly double, now ee 
Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 






s. English Mon: are Brillian- 





100 pes 
(75¢c. 
C8. = F re —_ ve hi niles, 
tines, 40 inches wide, a shionable 
46 inch, a very ences ( 34 (75¢C. 
Also 1000 pes. of Printed India Silks in beantiful 


New Spring Catalogue,now in press, Free on applicati 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d St, MY 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
eee ae 

“)s, STOCKINGS, 
! P,P. ROBINSON 


GG =\ \ 
Ne ‘Wy DYE. 
es 104 (as 
Vastly Improved and 


TRADE MARK. Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK = 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th ‘Street. 
CHICAGO . - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - - - - - 49 West Street. 


















‘CigHARTSHORN'S suabe Routers 
Beware of Imitations. 


NOTI 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 












ON 
LABEL 
ET 





eax AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procured 
from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 











ee snold 
Laties’ Tailor A enol 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


| e a 
by 

» Near 36th St, N.Y, onsknbh se Cc 

cea: SLES. 


elties, comprising Steen | 
designs in cloths of new 
shades and light weights. 
Latest models of Pari- 
sian and London styles. 
Gowns, Jackets, Coats, 
and Travelling - Outfits. 
New colors for Riding- 
Habits made perfect in 
fit. Orders from Ladies 
residing out of New York and Evening 
receive prompt attention, 
| = AZ and are guaranteed en- CGCRENADINES, 
| tire satisfaction. 

CREPES, GAZES, 


in Stripes, Embroidered, Ombre, 
and Printed effects. 


‘DonelsSons “ein rine 


| rT) ? ? 
| | Droadevay AS 1 9th ét. 
4 








| TAFFETAS - RAYE. ‘AND CADRILLE, 
OMBRE, BROCHE, AND SATIN EFFECTS. 
Plaid and Striped Bengalines, 
PIM’S ROYAL IRISH POPLINS, 
COLORED FAILLE, COTELES SATINS, 


for Street Wear. 


| 











Colored Silks. 


19-inch Surahs (all Silk), 45 shades, 59%e. yard. | 
5 shades, 89¢ 


NEW YORK CITY. 
24-inch extra quality Surah, 3 
yard. 
24-inch Figured India Silks, new 
sive designs, 59c. and 69%e. yard. 
24-inch Plain Colors, veal Shanghai Silk, 49e¢ | 
yard. | 


Biack Silks. 


Faille Francaise, 
$1 bo 

Black - and - White Stripe 
worth, 85e 


Elegant Brocades, 98c. yard ; 


and exclu- 


Le Boutillier 
Bros., 
Broadway & 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Largest assortment in New York of Ori- 
ental, Turkish, and Japanese Rugs, 
at lowest prices. 


$1.25 yard is fully worth 





Surah, 69¢. yard; 
worth, $1.50. 


Colored Dress Goods. 


Imported Mohairs, 
High lustre goods, 
Full line cf Cashmere, 


19¢.. 79¢., 98¢. yard. 
shades in all qrades, 


lso gray and brown mixtures 


Daghestan Rugs, fine quality. $6.90 
[Silk and Woot Gloriosa, ? § LAB ples Ney wee 888 
48 a0 hes wide, a — rs, ) YA RD. Japanese Rugs. $1. 25 to 9.00 


- $13.50 to 48.00 
res, rich quality, per 
ippeenee ee 


Heavy Scotch Net Curtains, Ecru and White 


98c., $1.25, and $1.50 


Japanese Carpets 


BROADWAY, ™ 


} 8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 


THE PARIS & LONDON NOVELTY 


For Tailor-made Gowns and Habits. 


“ntal Chenille Porti 


per window. 


New Spring Catalogu 


*, now in press, mailed free 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 









R 
MADE OF *""-)"*%» LAUNDERED 
THE AND Broadway & 4th st. N.Y. 
FINEST FINISHED > MRS. K. E. THENEY 
MATERIALS EQUAL 114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
IN TO Manufacturer of 
WHITE THE Finer Costumes, Tat.or Surrs, aNd MILLINeERY. 
Pu IHASING AGENT. 
AND BEST I buy all kin nae of < for parties living out of town. 
PRINTED CUSTOM cominianon hanged and ¢ current pre agen poe oe 
LINENS. Vier ORIA Suirt MAKE. I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 


its acting dis Jhonorably in advancing 
in ot content with the commission 
for « circular ¢ ontaining full 


reat h me or @ 





MANUFACTURED BY 


SANFORD & ROBINSON, Troy, N.Y. 


» AND FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS, 


€ z customers at a distance 
nees from evé ry State and Territory. 


HIGHEST AW ARD oF A GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 


PARIS BAX POSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


- REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 
Fifteen Years the Standard 


And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


and refer 


THE 

















THOROUCHLY RELIABLE BLACK DRESS COODS 
Manufactured by B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT SPECIALTIES FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
SILK WAKP.—Nun’s-Veiling, Batiste, Clairette, Challis, Tamise, Serge, Crystallette 
Silk and Alpaca), Crystallette (Silk and Mohair). 

They are all rolled on the ‘‘Varnished Board,” and stamped on the under side of the selvedge, every 
five yards, with the name B. PRIESTLEY & CO. in gilt letters. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


‘ 








| WARNER BROS., 


r- SHOPPING 


IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS 


Co 6th Ave. and 20th St. 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 
THEIR SPRING IMPORTATION OF 


NOVELTIES 
IN 


VANDYKE LACES, 


Chantilly, Guipure, Velasquez, Point 
de Gene, Oriental, Point Gaze, 
Valencienne, Medici, Torchon, etc., 
ALSO NOVELTIES IN 
La Tosca Flouncings, 
with Borders............ from $1.25 to $3.75 per yard. 
48-inch Black La Tosca 
Drapery Nets, 
Plain, Striped, and Figured, from 75c. to $2.00 per yard. 
48-inch Black Silk 
Drapery Nets, 
Striped and Figured.......from 75c. to $3.00 per yard, 
42-inch Black Chantilly 
Flouncings, 

Latest Designs............ from 95c. to $5.00 per yard 
Colored Crépe Lisse and 
Cold and Silver Laces. 
SPECIAL THIS WEEK, AN INVOICE OF 
140 PIECES OF 


65-inch Black Chantilly 


Lace 


Flouncings. ; 

per yf ire 

Spray Centre Directoire Border cost $1.75 for 95e. 
Rose and Vine Pattern.... eee tie 3 y 


Vine and Spray Leaf. 
Marquise Finish..... 
Ejeet Finish Direct 





e order, 
se Border, 





Large Spray Centre 


Thre ad Finish........+...... “ $5.50 “ $9.59 
Extra five Thread Finish, New De- 
No oe cacnccexkaskasens ** $7.50 “ $3.50 


These goods are offered at 
One half the Cc ost of Importation. 
THE VERY NEWEST THINGS 


in 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Koch « Co.'8 illustrated Fashion Catalogue for 


Spring and Summer, indispensable to persons residing 
out of town, mailed free upon application. 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. 


DR-WARNER'S 


CELEBRATED 


CORALINE CORSETS. 








These Corsets fit every variety of 
figure—thin, medium, stout, long waists 
and short waists. 

They are boned with Coraline, which 
is the only materia! used for Corsets that 
can be guaranteed not to.wrinkle nor 
break. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New York & Chicago. 


NEW YORK | A LADY 


in prevailing fashions. who, 
controlling /arge custom, is 
accorded wholesale prices 
by the largest dealers, would 
——— 
— 


be pleased to shop for po lies 
mutsideNew York. References, 
’. Banks. Address, 
Mies Cc. LAMBERT. 
430 Kh. Sith st, N.Y. 









MAIL! 











X. 





iit “oete, PURCHASING COMPANY, 


a, Lpcxtasar py New bates is _: P, 





In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Cireular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PU RCHASING AGENC uncle 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825° Broadway, N. Y, 
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* Blood will tell, sir 
“You don’t know what 
Hero, indeed. 


HIGH ART. 


“] THINK YOUR PICTURE 1S JUST HEAVENLY: 


“ PERHAPS THAT IS WHY IT 18 SKYED, 


FACKTTZ. 


THE USE OF BOOKS 
BY A PHILISTINE. 


I reap old Kant’s Critique of Reason 
Quite often in the winter season, 

And wonder more each passing minute 
If there is aught of reason in it. 


I read some poet every spring, 
And catch myself a-wondering 
If he, the writer, ’tis that’s dense, 
Or is it I that’s lacking sense? 


I read in summer some sweet story 
Of maidens loved by men of glory. 
Tis very light—like summer wear— 
i never find ideas there. 


But when the autumn gilds the sheaves, 
I gather up the bright-hued leaves; 

I press them in mine authors’ nooks, 
And learn at last the use of books. 


—_——@——— 


runs in a battle.” 








CarvyLe Situ 


It is blood makes the hero.” 
’ ou are talking about. 
You evidently never saw how blood 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 












HE WANTED INFORMATION. 


‘Ze Anglish young women are vhell behafed, are 
they not?” asked the professor. 
“They are, indeed.” 
“Then vhy, my dear sir, do you speak of misbe- 
hafior vhen you mean badt behafior ?” 
mentees 
“Do you like your new mamma, Charlie?’ was 
asked of a precocious youngster of six. 
“No,” he said, loftily; “I do not care for ladies’ 
society.” 
“Do you believe in corporeal punishment, major ?” 
“No. Ido not think that penalties should ever be 
inflicted by subordinate officers.” 
Sn Ses 
“T don’t like your friend Smithers. He is always 
making eyes.” 
‘He can’t help it; it’s his business. He’s an op- 
tician.” 
apmenaendiiiiemintanies 
You ask me why I love you, dear, 
And why my heart doth glow 
Whenever haply you appear? 
I’m sure I do not know. 
omundiiipedpeats 
“The best joke I ever wrote,” said Witticus, “I fore 
got before committing to paper.” 











UTILIZING HIS QUEUE. 


THE WEATHER BEING UNFAVORABLE FOR DRYING CLOTHES OUT-OF-DOORS, DONG WOH 
DECIDES TO DRY A FEW PIECES IN THE LAUNDRY. 
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A LESSON IN ENGLISH. 
“MARTHA, I WANT YOU TO PARE AND QUARTER THESE TURNIPS,” 


‘“*WHAD YO’ MEAN BY DAT, MJss MINNIE?” 
“CUT THEM LIKE THIS." 


“DAT ALL YO’ WANT? WELL, YO’ MUSTN'T USE DEM BIG WORDS WID ME. 


YO' SAY CUT’EM IN TWO AN’ SLIT EM AGAIN?” 


ONE ADVANTAGE! 


Mes. Buinper. “I'm so nervous about fire, espe- 
cially now that that hotel has been built on the lower 
corner.”’ 

Mr. Bunver. “Oh, don’t \vorry; we are safe. 
Spink’s coal-yard is between ou house and the hotel, 
That’s protection enough. His coal never burns.” 


WHY DIDN'T 


A CRYING NEED 

**T see,” aaid Mrs. Garril!, “that the Boston Budget 
wants people taught to talk as well as to read ana 
write.” 

“That's all nonsense,” said Garrill. “ You never 
needed to be taught to talk. And, by George! when 
I think of it, what our normal schools need is a chair 
in silence.” 





*“PocTor,I AM VERY ILL 


AND YET | EAT WELL; I DRINK WELL; I SLEEP WELL.” 
’ 


** NEVER FEAR, MY DEAR MADAM; WE WILL CURE YOU OF ALL THAT.” 





A GREAT ADVANTAGE. 


Cumso, * Doctor, you physicians 
have a gteat advantage over us 
laymen these snowless winter 
days.” 

Dooror Iprcac. ‘* How 80?” 

Cumso. “ You can go slaying, 
just a® usual.” 

ee 


“Confound a printer, anyhow!” 

‘What's the matter?” 

“Why, I wrote a sonnet to my 
fiancée’s ‘Wee Foot,’ and they’ve 
printed it ‘Web Foot.’"” 


——~—_——_ 


“J wonder you are not afraid 
to let the baby play with the carv- 
ing-knife like that,” said Mrs. 
Simeral to Mrs. Snooper. 

“Oh, she can’t hurt it,” replied 
the latter; “it is an old one.” 


——_=—- 


“Don’t say ‘cahsh,’ Johnny. 
Say cash. You pronounce cash 
as if there was an h in it.” 

“ Well, isn’t there?” 

“ Of course not.” 





> 


“Where does Bronx get his 
wit—from his father or his mo- 
ther ?” 

“Neither, judging from the 
wit. I imagine it was handed 
down to him from his primeval 
ancestor.” 

—_—_»———_ 


“Fine night,” said Smithers, 
lancing at the heavens. 
en No,” replied the Boston girl. 
“You mean infinite.” 


NiGHT?” 





VERY SICK. 


“WELL, MISTHER MCPHELIM, HOW'D YE SCHLAPE LAST 


‘AH, BHAD, DENNY—BHAD! UNCONSCIOUS A GOOD DALE 
AV THE TOIME.” 


>i 




















>i 


SUPPLEMENT. 


HA RPER'S BAZAR. 








ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 


(Continued from page 255.) 


At the stroke of noon the servant disturbed | 


him a third time. He put away his work in 
the drawer, and went out to meet this visitor. 

This time it was none other than a Lady 
of Quality—a Grande Dame de par le monde. 
She came in splendid attire, sailing into the 
studio like some richly adorned pinnace or 
royal yacht. A lady of a certain age, but 
still comely in the eyes of man. 

‘Lady Frances!” cried Alec. ‘This is, 
indecd, unexpected. And you know that it 
is the greatest honor for me to wait upon 
you. ? 

‘Yes, yes, I know that. But I thought I 
should like to see you as you are—in your 
own studio. SoIcame. I hope not at an 
ine onvenient time.’ 





CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 








Cuticura Remeoiss Cuns 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 





FROM Pimpces to Sororuta 

JO PRN GAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WIIOII 
4‘ the Curiovrza Remevigs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, aud 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra Resotvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula 























Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25¢.; ReSoLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrre Drva 
AND Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 


‘No time could be inconvenient for a visit BR 
from you. 
‘*T don’t know. 
I as P imple 2, blac kheads, chapped and “oily A There is nothing that adds more attraction of be vuty 
= ___ Skin prevented by Cutioura Soar. “ea to the human face than a nice complexion. he 


Your model might be 
sitting to you. To be sure, you are not a | 
figure-painter. But one always supposes that | 
models are standing to artists all day long— 
good-looking women too, I believe. Per- 
haps you have got one hidden away behind | 
the screen, just as they do on the stage. I 
will look.” She put up her glasses and walk- 
ed across the room to look behind the screen. sen deepeaSarinieattdnisicsedadiads tn.calithiien ot eediinn 
‘No; she has gone. Oh! is this your new | for more than a quarter of a poncho It is used by the 
picture? ae | ge on nt meg ‘ yond wanetae 
> 76. “se »Y¥ c e Gre: niversities as p onge: P 
aT bees nail rent teh rig ve It seems | Most Healthful. Dr. Price's Cream: Baking Powder 
, , Os | does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
to me the very best thing you have done. | 
Oh, it is really beautiful! Do you know, Mr. 


x : questio “n asked: ( sj asible oni 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Weak — eee Ba often a ked: How i : possible to reguin 
a beautiful skin? This is quickly answered—there 

\ ness speedily cured by Curioura Anti- Pawn | is but pe porte rag rg ; 
Prastee, the only pain-killing plaster. Mt one method of acquiring it and that is by re- 
J | newing the skin, But how can the skin be renewed ? 
Only by a gradual process of removing the outer 
CHANGE FOR ALL cuticle and drawing from underneath all impurities, 
GREATAMERICAN To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. | leaving the under skin free from discolorations and 
A trial order of 344 pounds of Fine Tea. blemishes. The nature of the skin is such that im- 
either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, mediately under the outer layer there is a fine and 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or beantiful under skin like that of the young, and after 
Sun Sun ap et “pe stag cary oh the old skin has been removed this under skin takes 

cular anc ate ; ’ . < ! ' ’ 
pled mem Greatest inducement ever its place. Is there a reme dy that will do this without 
offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas, | injury to the under skin? There is but one, and that 
Coffees and Baking Powder. For full particulars address is the World-Renowned Face Bleach, manufactured 
g complexion special- 


The GREAT AMERICAN T7\ 00.31 & 33 Vesey ee. a a eee Tie article 





















GomPANy 


| in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
8T. LOUIS. 




















| NEW YORK.  OHICAGO. SAN FRANOISOO. Post Office Box 259, New York, N.Y. eel , nete, besides removing 
eeT a ey ae ae Jerful man?” se ir iim | pimples, blackheads, moth, free kles, brown spots, 
Feilding, that you are a very wonderful man? | sallowness, wrinkles of the outer skin, etc., brings 
Alec laughed pleasantly. Of course he SS SS —— == | back a natural, healthy, and youthful color, and is a 
knew. ‘If you think so,” he said. pe age Bangg anit M ne es * ? ime the 
’ ny ‘ ’ 8 prev g tan, chafing, a rinkles 

‘* You write the most beautiful verses and | ] 5 arog ee % ng 


“ Marion Harland ” savs that we know Mme. Ruppert bas given evident and convincing 
‘ « / . proofs of the efficiency of Face Bleach by clearing 
how to make Soup. W c have had her full one half of the faces of patients and inviting the pub- 
i j lic to call before, 4 g after tre: sat ani . 
article about our establishment and methods | j°\\¢ colt hetero, Guutog, and after treatm nt, and the 
of Soup-making daintily printed and illus- | powers of her tonic. Again she offers to cure or 
EY ke : s } remove by the use of Face Bleach any case of pim- 
trated in a pamphlet which we will gladly | pies, moth, freckles, ete, free to any one willing to 
send you for the asking. have half their faces cleared at a time and allow the 
We manufacture also Game and Chick- 
en Patés Truffled, which are invaluable 
for lunch, picnics, yachting-parties, etc. 


the most charming stories; you paint the 
most wonderful pictures; you belong to so- 
ciety, and you go everywhere. How do you | 
do it? How do you find time to do it? I 
suppose you never want any sleep? Poet, | ~ 
painter, novelist, journalist! Are you asculp- 
tor as well, by chance?” 

‘“Not yet. Perhaps—” 

“Glutton! Are you a dramatist?” 

‘‘Again not yet. Perhaps, some time—” | 

‘‘Insatiate! You are a Master of all the 
Arts. Alec Feilding, M.A.” He laughed 
pleasantly again. ‘‘ You are the cleverest 
man in all London. Well, I sent you an 
other story yesterday.” 

‘You did. I was about to write and 
thank you for it. Is it a true story?” 

‘Quite true. It happened in my hus 
band’s family thirty years ago. They are 
not very proud of it. You can dress it up 
somehow with new names.” 

‘Quite so. I shall rewrite the whole.” , 

‘I don’t mind. It is a great pleasure to am 
me to see the stories in print. And no one | - 
suspects poor little me. Are they so very Assortment of Patés. 
badly written?” 


public to call and see them at her office in New York 
City. Face Bleach does not show on the face, and is 
entirely harmless to the most delicate complexion. 
The use of one bottle will show a decided improve 
ment, and a great many are well enough pleased with 
one bottle, but to thoroughly clear the complexion 
it usnally requires three. Price, $2 per bottle; three 
— $5. Every lady should send 4 cents for cir- 
cular. 


Should you desire to test our goods, we 
send, free of charge, postage prepaid, a sam- 
ple can of Soup, your choice, on receipt of 
14 cents in stamps, and a sample can of 
Paté on receipt of 25 cents. 

Our goods are for sale by all the fancy 
grocers. Be sure to ask for the “ Franco- 
American” brand. 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 
( — xion Specialist, 30 East 
New __New York City, N.Y 


CAUTIO Take no shoes unless W. L. 


Douglas’ name and price 
your dealer cannot s 


are stamped on bottom. If 
tte 
factory, enclosing advertised price, 


Fourteenth Street, 







ply you,send dire 


al Assortment of Soups.—Green Turtie, Teunph. Chicken, 


AA ae Consommé, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, an plomate 
Z4. Chicken Gumbo, French eye ~— Pea, Printanier, 
Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beet, Clam Broth. 
—Partridge, Pheasant, Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver 


Franco-American F*ood Co., 


Mention Harper’s Bazar. 


42 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











AS 
”| $3 SH OE CENTLEMEN. 


Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
Our claims for this Shoe over all other 

















(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“The style is a litthe—just a little, may I 
Do let me have some more, Lady Frances.” 
‘Remember, no one is to know where you 
get them.” 
‘A Masonic secrecy forms part of my 
7 . ” ® 
for greater security. 
He did. Every week he put his own 
name to stories which he got from people 1 \ 
like this Lady of Quality. 
| 
other hand, everybody must know that yo 
7 ti d, t the ; oped os ” sued and soft, many skin. Mention Harfer's Bazar and send 10 cents to THE Packer ManuFacturinG Co., 100 
cannot invent these things. “ | Fulton Street, N. Y., for a sample (half cake) of Packer’s ‘Tar Soap (of Druggists 25 cents per cake) 
Aleclanghed. ‘* Most people give me cred- It is absolutely pure and non- irritating. It cleanses quickly and gratefully. Its daily use prevents chapping, chafing, 
it for inventing even your stories.” 
: plexion clear and blooming. It will be found invaluable as a shampoo and as a remedy for scalp diseases, quickly 
. aie removing dandruff and preventing baldness. It promotes the growth of the hair and adds to its lustre. 
to = dinner next week? ‘For Basy’s Batu, Packer’s Tar Soap is preferable to all others.” See p. 43 of ‘ Cmte and Nursery” 
‘With the greatest pleasure.’ 
‘If you don’t come, you shall have no ai a 
etd leah naplacheoe neni yagi’ hristine erhune fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
en great success nape to me’ -. It cannot be duplicated 
7? y any other manufacturer. It is the bestin the world, 
aristoc racy. ‘i and hae alsrgerdemand than any other $3Shoeadvertised. 
‘I assure you, Lady Frances, I look for- 
ward with the gre: atest—”’ ieee above statements to be untrue. 
‘ , oe a &5, 81, 33.50, S2.50, 2; 
Very well, then. I shall expect you. Men; Also@s. $1.33 25 Shoes for Boys. &3 and 82 
e Shoes for wie 2453 Taste Dckton, Mi 
. : - . OUGL! roc 
She laid her finger on her lips, and van- ie ee tebes ee ee 
— | RNIN Sse REY 
The smile faded out of the young man’s 
face. He sat down again, and once more | C 0 lJ G u , 
the manuscript, which was, indeed, none oth- TEETH 
er than the story furnished him by Lady FOR THE = 
Frances. It was going to appear in the next 
week's issue of the journal, with his name at The most delightful, refreshing, agrecable, and be eficial 
¢ re dentifrice ever placed before the public. The highest medical authorities of the World pre 
Was not Alec Feilding the cleverest all- Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. RC oe ind recommend the SODEN MUN EMAL 
round man in the whole of London—omnium LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. PASTILLES, for Diseases of the Throat, Chest, 
artium magister ? ; 
J . 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE cecesrateo HOYVT’S GERMAN COLOGNE I have used the Soden Mineral Pastilles and found 
Samece ViAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE ro Any ADDRESS. them a most excellent remedy, which has always 
proved successful in my hands. I can honestly rec- 
ommend their use. Respectfully, 


say?—jerky. But the stories are admirable. 
character. [even put my own name to them | — | 
‘That ought to disarm suspicion. On the | 
and roughness, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling ; insures the health of the pores, and keeps the com- 
‘ By-the-way,” she said, ‘‘are you coming 
It contains vetter material. It is more stylish, better 
nals and the early escapades of the British 
i "| $0 000 willb paid to any person who will prove the 
j : 4 5. SE Ghose for 
And remember—secrecy.” 
set himself to work doggedly copying out 
the end. 
and Lungs, and also for Consumption. 
PREPAREDano GUARANTEED ay E. W. Hovt & Co., Lower, Mass 
Samvuet S. Mouse, Prof. of New York College. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF FINE STATIONERY ? 


Ask your dealer for the papers manufactured by the Whiting 
Paper Company. You will find them correct for all the uses of 
polite society. Their “Standard” is made in rough and smooth 





Dr. Beccurr Hypr, Asst. Med. Examiner in New 
York, for the National and Union Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., used the Soden Mineral Pastilles with a patient 

| suffering from an old troublesome cough, 


with very 
satisfactory results. 











or Se 
: : . (UKE PORCELAIN. At all druggists at 25 and 50 cts. a box 
finish, cream and azure —a beautiful paper for high-class corre- — fgg ate pot hn 
spondence. Their No.1 quality is unequalled for purity of stock FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT | a 


snew «arriti alitiec for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. Made 
and easy W riting qualities. in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 30 and 60 cts., | 


postpaid, 85 and 70 cts. 


All dealers in stationery throughout 
the United States - supply you with Whiting’s Standard papers. i, =e 

c >» Spec ade to res 
By addressing the New York Offices, 150 and 152 Duane ea you | boiling water, in tins 70 cts., on $0 ets. 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 
15 CEDAR STKEET, NEW YORK. 
Sceeeanemremnennelieiieaesmeitannbsiiahentia al iatateai a 





le Age ‘ 2, 
will be referred to a dealer who has these goods in stock. Se ASSINALL 90 6 100 Ber 


‘esiec vane cian Raealn BASSAS Siturmmsee™ © | USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


a for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 

Dog-Wood Blossom Oi, Tinted Powders, and 
| Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
i N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular, 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ua 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost« 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





SUPPLEMENT TO HARP? 


{ 
SHIPWRECKED.—Enecravep sy Cu. Baupr rrom THE ParntINe JY 
{ 


| 
\ 





RP7#R BAZAR, APRIL 5, 1890. 


{ 
-AINTINE.PF A. Morton, in THE Parts Saton or 1889.—{Sex Pace 268.] 


4 
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‘SHIPWRECKED.” 


See illustration on double Supplement. 


coe spirited picture 
‘*¢o down to the sea in ships,” or whose 
friends have occasion to traverse the great 
watery highways of the world. One fancies 
the hardships of cold, of rough weather, of | 


page, 


appeals to all who 


famine and thirst which the survivors of an | 


ocean ‘wreck must undergo, and shudders at 
the thought of the prolonged suffering which 


must come from hours or days of exposure | 


But | 


on an improvised raft in a tossing sea. 
se re is a bright side in the aspect of affairs, 


or the life-boat is bearing down to the rescue | 


of the chilled and wearied men. 


MIGRAINE. 


| 


| 
} 
| 


W* are in the habit of thinking of the 
sharp pain of neuralgia as one and 


the same thing in all persons, but it is in 
reality of as various origin as if in every case 
it were a different disease. This neuralgia 
is produced by malaria, and yields to qui- 
nine; that, is produced by poor blood, and 
yields to iron, fresh air, and rich food; an 
other is produced by lead - poison, and re 
quires iodide of potash; and another which 
accompanies hysterics flies before the tonic 
treatment that conquers the hysteria. Still 
other neuralgias are caused by spinal irrita- 
tion, by growths upon the brain, and by lo- 
cal tumors. In even the simplest case, if the 
pain does not disappear in a very short time, 
it should not be trifled with, but a physician 
should be called to examine and diagnose 
and treat to its possible cure. 





ADV BETIS’ MENTS 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 
| 





Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are and e 

and there is still oot seauneen pat 
which masquerades as cream. Try as 
they will many manufacturers cannot 
#0 disguise theiy_cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stotnaehe, Scott's 

Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost as palatable as milk. 
¥or this reason as well as for the fact 
of the stimulating qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, Physicians frequently pre- 

it in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations, 














T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 

RE AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pir mples, Freckles, 
M th P: ate hes, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases and every blemi an on beauty, 
and defies detection. It has sto 
the test of 30 years, and is so haven 


—— 
—_ 
~ 


Bealtifies the ai. Q: 


PURIFIES 
AS WELI. ABS 


my man terfelt « — lar 
name, Dr. L. A. Say- 
erenid toa Indy of the 
haut-ton (a patient); 

ill 


U. S., Canadas, and | 


Europe, 


FERD. T. HOP KI 8, Proy 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. 


‘Madame Porter’s | 8 


hae Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


SS) Successfully used for more | 


than fifty years. 


WHITE HANDS 22% $2": 


DEALBANT GLOVE “COMPANY ’ 
33 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Try it. 


stor, 48 Bond St., running 


Any Lady or Gentle- | 
mau can have them. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 





“The Perfection of Olive Oil,” 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL SSEST Susiine 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 


Established S. R AE & CO., TUBOANY, ITALY. 


1836, 

Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 

for 40 years past.—See British Consular Reports, No. 
6, 1885, p. 318. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


The Italian State Department of Agriculture says: “The Olive | 


Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti, in Tuscany, are deemed the FINEST 
in the WORLD.”—Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricol- 
tura, vol. I., p. 587. 


Wholesale Agents ee Importers: 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Becadw ay, Franklin, and Varick Sts., 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. If you find any difficulty in getting 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer, 
Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
Fruit). 30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. 
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How to 


Marry Well 


“iis the title of an instructive article in the MARCH 
number of 


LADIES HONE 
JOURNAL 


Another ra article by MARION HARLAND, 
ENTITLED 

















I WISI IS ILL 


Visit 


—r, 


IVIFIFISIFIS 


MARRIAGE, 


will interest young ladies and prove of sound value. 


TALK WITH TH MOTHERS 


\) By Eminent Physicians and Specialists of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


iP As an experiment, and to introduce 
it into your family, itis offered on trial from 
now to July rst, 1890, on receipt of only 
25 cents. 


INISIViPivi INIFISIS 


4 


THIS OFFER Is FOR Marcu. 
On the news stands, 10 CENTS A COPY. 


\ 


PIV 


iy 


SIS) 


S| CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., apnea * 
| > SSS TINISINFINIPININISIVINISINe ie 





New York,N.Y. | 


Please mention this Paper. 











CHOCOLATE MENIER 


ASK FOR 


ee "4 Os 





Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


GHILDREN 


OF CATARRH. 
Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y, 


R COLIC 


BROWNS GINGER: coi... 


FRED. 





WEA $ CURE ALARY, $40 EXPENSES (8 ADVANCE 
‘DEAF: ‘eck’s Cy ik yeulAk Star | $60 a nol deach month. Steady employ- 
mentat home or traveling. Nosoliciting 


fortable. Saceessful where all = S unecen, 
enly, 853 Br’dway, New York. wentet rhe book ser, bad FREE. 


Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Cards. Address with st amp, HAFER&€ CO,, Piqua,0. 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE’ 


westis FOOD 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DI®TETIO 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INYALIDS AND THE AGED a t2comparanre 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN &, superior nutritive in 


continued fevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 


NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS) su2,, setae 


remedial agent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 

Kabo never works up or 
down or breaks. If it does 
in a year, you shall have 
your money back from the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The steels may break— 
the best of steels have their 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has no. breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

And the Kabo 
perfect in form. 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 





corset is 


Chicage and New York. 


Cn1caGo Corset Co., 





A little accident 
which has occurred 
millions of times, and 
which happens now 
and then in every 
house. 





ANTI-KUM-OFF 


Window Shade Fasteners prevent all such accidents. 


Order them on all new chades. They only cost a trifle. 

¢?~ Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 
every city and town where the shade makers are not 
supplied. Thousands of families buy them for shades 


| already up. For outfit and terms address 
| THE PareRson NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J. 





BARRY'S “36% 
“gy Ticopherous 


i) y=  WAIR & SKIN 
“My il ie 
& 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
x Cs the scalp, prevents bald 

ness and gray hair, and 
Ze causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the ekin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
WioLin OUTFITS, 


sent to any 

part of the 

U.S. on 1to3 

daystrial be- 

fore buying. 

at $4, $8, $15 and S25 ench. 5 cents brings 

ou our heautifully illustrated 100 page catalogue of 

usical Instruments. Mail orders a specialty. 
c. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


MARION WALKER, 


L wish to employ a few ladies on salary to take charge 
of my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 
ingand healthful. Wages $10 per wee k. Good pay for 
iven. Address with stamp, 


y Wane 
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